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“A LEAL LASS” 
By RICHARD ASHE KING. 


——<——— 


CHAPTER XXVI, ‘I PROMISE” 


HuGH was too much preoccupied to 
notice Fred’s state as he came upon the 
platform. That young gentleman, having 
drunk himself by this into the quarrel- 
some stage of intoxication, had just had a 
quarrel with his cabman, which made him 
unapproachable at the moment by any- 
one, least of all by Hugh. 

Hagh hurried towards him as he stood 
scowling surlily after the porter who was 
wheeling his luggage away to be labelled. 

‘‘Are you going by this train?” Hugh 
asked hurriedly. 

Fred turned to freeze him by a look. 

“Yes,” he answered shortly. 

“Going for good?” Hugh enquired 
anxiously, forgetting that he thereby 
intimated to Fred May’s having confided 
this to him. 

“What's that to you?” Fred cried 
furiously, 

* Your sister 

“And what’s my sister to you? Don’t 
you know that she’s engaged to a better 
man than you?” 

Hugh, perceiving now his state, turned 
sharply on his heel and walked away 
down the platform. But Fred followed 
unsteadily. 

“Look here, I want to speak to you,” 
he cried in a tone of exasperating insolence. 


” 


i “Don’t you know that it is dishonourable, 
’| portance and of power. 


I say dishonourable, to dog my sister 

As Fred spoke louder and louder till 
some intending passengers and a porter or 
two stopped to listen, Hugh turned here 
upon him with sudden and savage fierce- 
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ness. Fred, who was at his very heels, 
staggered back expecting a blow; and, 
before he could recover himself, he fell off 
the platform between the rails. There 4, 
were three sharp whistles, and mingled 
shouts and shrieks of horror. The in- 
coming train was just upon him. Hugh, 
without the loss of a second, leaped down § 
upon the rails, seized Fred round the waist, 
and had all but dragged him clear, when 
the engine was upon them both. The off 
cylinder—it was a side-cylinder engine— 
struck Hugh on the head, and knocked 
him senseless into the six-foot, and the 
engine’s front wheel went over Fred’s | 
left foot, crushing it horribly. As the 
engine was almost at a stand when it came | 
upon them, Hugh was not killed, and only 
one wheel passed over Fred’s foot. 

Almost before Fred had been lifted on | 
to the platform, the news of the accident 
had somehow travelled through the 
village, and the local doctor was on the 
spot to attend to him. A Leeds surgeon, 
who happened to be in the train, attended § 
to Hugh; and, hearing that he was a f 
stranger, thought it best to take him on a ! 
few miles further to Leeds, where he 
would have the best attention and advice } 
in all the North of England. 1 

Hardly had the train started, carrying off 
Hugh in charge of Dr. Allport, when the 
Vicar arrived at the station, hurried thither 
byhalf-a-dozen breathless bearers of ill news, 
People, too kindly to crush a fly, find a JB 
pleasure in crushing a heart or household 
with ill news, merely because its possession 
gives them a momentary sense of self-im- 
Hence it is that 
the least important and the feeblest folk in 
a village are those to whom the carriage of 
ill news gives the keenest delight. Good if 
news, also, they will carry with pleasure, @ 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


[Conducted by 





but not with equal pleasure, because its less 
striking effects upon the recipient flatter 
less their senseof self-importance and power. 

Hence the pleasure the Vicar’s infor- 
mants took in telling him the shocking 
news; for there was not one of them who 
would not have made a serious sacrifice to 
have spared him this blow. But it was 
only human nature for them to run to the 
Vicarage with the news, which was made 
more piquant by the disaster being by all 
supposed to be the result of a blow inflicted 
in a quarrel. This was the account of the 
matter given unanimously, not only to the 
Vicar, but to May and her mother. 

“Tt wor all along o’ thee, Miss May,” 
said one of the women gossips to the girl 
who stood, as though turned to stone, in 
the spot where the news had been told her. 
Plainly this good gossip imagined that it 
would be a consolation to May to hear of 
her importance in the matter. “ Ay, it 
wor all along o’ thee. ‘Ye mun gie oop 
keepin’ company wi’ my sister,’ says 
Misther Fred. ‘It’s noan thee business,’ 
says tother. Grey, they call him, aw 


reckon—leastways, it wor on his portmantle, 
for Nance Emmet’s lad is porter i’ station, 
and helped to lift him from amang t’ 


wheels o’ t’ engine, he did; him that wed 
ahr Dave’s lass, tha knaws, miss, an’ a 
steadier lad ne’er stepped i’ shoe leather. 
Eh, an’ when aw seed him ali ovver blood 
aw fair shrieked, ‘Jem,’ aw says, ‘ar't 
hurt, lad?’ ‘Nay, a’w’m reet eneu,’ 
he says. ‘It’s Mister Fred,’ he says. 
‘Lord save us!’ aw says, ‘is he dead ?’ 
‘He’s noan dead yet,’ he says, ‘but he’s 
been knocked on to t’ line, an’ t’ engine 
has goan ovver his fooit an’ mashed it al! 
to bits; an’ aw reckon,’ he says; ‘that t’ 
other is noan so mich better,’ he says. 
‘Who?’ aw says. ‘Him as knocked him 
on to t’ line and then jumped dahn to get 
him aht o’ gate o’ t’ engine. T’ engine 
took him i’ t’ head an’ knocked t’ sinses 
aht of him, an’ they’ve browt him oni’ t’ 
train to t’ Leeds Infirmary ; and then he 
telled, did Jim, it wor ovver thee they 
wor fratchin’, miss. Eh! iv’s a soar job,” 
she cried, applying her apron sympathetic- 
ally to her nose. 

3efore May had quite realised this 
terrible news, she was happily taken out 
of herself by having to attend to her 
mother, who was in hysterics; and by the 
time her mother had been brought to her- 
self, Fred was carried in under the charge 
of the village Doctor. Then May found 
that she had to take the command. 





Her father, who was alertness itself 
in ordinary circumstances, or even in 
emergencies purely parochial, was helpless 
now. On the other band, May was one 
of those women—and it almost seems a 
distinctively feminine characteristic—who, 
like an arch, grow firmer when weighted 
from without. It was she who iclegraphed 
at once to Leeds for a surgeon and a nurse, 
and it was she who undertook the sole 
charge of F'ced till such help should come 
irom Leeds, 

“Do you think the foot can be saved, 
Doctor?” she asked with a coolness which 
amazed the little local surgeon, and en- 
couraged him to go into an elaborate 
‘‘demonstrator’s” description of the in- 
juries and of the parts injured, in the very 
largest words in his medical repertory. 
This certainly was a seasonable and ser- 
viceable display of erudition. 

“Do you think it can be saved?” May 
repeated in a frenzy of fretful anxiety. 

“My dear Miss May, I fear not —I 
greatly fear not. In fact, I may Say, 
my dear young lady, that it will be im- 
possible to save it at any rate.” 

“Do you mean that he is himself in 
danger?” 

“Tt has been a terrible shock to the 
system,” replied the Doctor, with a grave 
shake of the head. “Bat youth, and a 
good constitution, and skill, my dear 
young lady—skill, and nursing may pull 
him through. He must keep up his 
strength, that’s the main thing, and 
you must keep him quiet — still as 
a stone, my dear young lady. JHe’s in- | 
clined to be irritable, I perceive,’ added 
the Doctor, in mild allusion to some fearful 
language Fred had used when his mangled |} 
foot was being handled, as he thought, 
with unnecessary roughness. “Ile is 
inclined to be irritable, I perceive, and 
that’s against him. You must soothe him, 
my dear young lady—soothe him, and 
humour him, like a child.” 

In fact, Fred was fretfulness itself. 
When May was leit alone with him in 
obedience to the Doctor's peremptory 
orders that only his nurse was to be 
allowed to stay in the room, he snarled: 

“T hope youre satisfied now ?” 

“Fred, dear!” remonstrated May, in the 
gentlest tone. 

“Well, it’s all your doing ; you set him 
on me. You ran off to tell him I was 
going for good, and to get him to head me 
back. It’s just your doing, and no one 
else’s,” 
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“Ob, Fred!” 

“Oh, Fred!’ It’s easy to say ‘Oh, 
Fred!’ and to snivel, and to say you're 
sorry, when it’s done.” 

May said nothing, thinking silence less 
provocative than speech. 

“And I suppose you told him all the 
rest, too—about that cheque?” he asked 
presently. 

“Yes, I couldn’t help it; he knew—he 
guessed there——” 

Here Fred, springing suddenly up in a 
sitting posture in bed, giving his mangled 
foot such a wrench of agony as redoubled 
his rage, stormed at May in language 
which terrified her for him even more 
than it shocked her. With the Doctor’s 
warning in her ears, she felt that 
such excitement was deadly. Before, 
however, she could think of anything to 
say or do to soothe him, he sank back upon 
the pillow, and began to cry like a child. 
The reaction from excitement upon nerves 
shattered by dissipation and by the shock 
of the accident had suddenly broken him 
down. 

May flung herself upon her knees by the 
bed, and seized his hand. 

“Oh, Fred ; forgive me! He will never 
speak of it. Icouldn’t help it. He had 
guessed there was something, and I thought 
he knew, and I told him; but he will 
never speak of it. Do forgive me, Fred.” 

“Who told father, then?” Fred asked 
pathetically, still weeping. 

“‘No one; I asked Hugh if he had; but 
he hadn’t, and I hadn’t. Father must 
have merely imagined it.” 

“He was quite certain it was my doing ; 
and if you jilt Gower, he will find it ail out 
from him. He must; and here am I, 
tied at home to stand it all! Maimed for 
life, if I’ve the ill luck to live!” he whim 
pered, with what appeared to poor May 
piteous pathos. She could do nothing 
but weep sympathetically in poignant 
distress. 

“ But it isn’t only that,’ Fred continued 
after a little, wiping away his still falling 
tears, “It doesn’t much matter what 
happens to me now, but Gower has 
behaved so well, that I cannot bear to 
think of your jilting him.” 

Fred’s tears were genuine, if maudlin; 
but, with his usual insincerity, he was 
making a calculating and ungenerous use 
of his emotion, while attributing it to a 
generous source. He hated Hugh with 
all his heart ; as much, perhaps, because he 
owed him his life, as because he owed him 





the loss of his foot; and he was bent, 
besides, upon May’s marriage to Gower, 
not only that he might secure his crime 
from detection, but also that he might 
secure a provision—the agoncy of Gower’s 
property—for his helpless future. He 
was exceedingly wide-awake, in spite of 
his accident and of his tears, 

As May remained still silent, not know- 
ing what to say, and hardly equal to 
speaking at all, Fred resumed his pleading. 

“T wouldn’t mind this or anything, if 
you would not jilt him after his giving up 
everything—everything—forme. May, do 
promise me to be true to him, and then I 
won't mind what happens. May, will 
you?” 

“Fred, dear,” sobbed May, in utter dis- 
tress, ‘do not trouble about this now. The 
Doctor says-——” 

“Bat I can’t help troubling about it. 
You might as well tell me not to trouble 
about my foot. It’s more of a trouble to 
me than my foot—a great deal more. May, 
do promise, do,” he urged, with what, 
under the circumstances, appeared to her 
heartbreaking pathos. 

“But I don’t care for him; I should 
never make him. happy. and—and 
Fred, I can’t, I can’t.” 

Here Fred groaned, hut only from the 
physical anguish of his foot, which now 
throbbed with sudden pain. Ile lay back 
upon the pillow with closed eyes, while the 
perspiration poured in streams down his 
face, in part from weakness, but in part !! 
also from pain, which, though far from {| 
excruciating, was more than Fred could | 
bear. 

May started up to wipe and cool his fore- 
head, and to ease as far as she could his pos- 
ture, in a perfect agony at onco of anxiety 
and of remorse. She believed his suffering 
to be as much mental as bodily, and she 
felt that this mental trouble—for which 
she was responsible—was the worst pos- 
sible preparation for the ordeal before him. 

Fred did not recur that night to the 
subject of Gower. He was engrossed with 
his own sufferings till the Leeds surgeon 
arrived, and examined, with great care and 
gentleness, his foot. 

After the examination Dr. Leat with- 
drew for a consultation, or for the appear- 
ance of a consultation, with the local 
surgeon, Dr. Jibblett. 

‘It’s a bad business,” said Dr. Leat. 

Dr. Jibblett shook his head profoundly, 
but maintained a discrest silence until he 
got a more definite cue. 
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* Drink, eh ¢” asked Dr. Leat. 

“He was tipsy when it happened.” 

“ Ah!” said Dr. Leat, rubbing his chin 
thoughtfully. ‘ Not a good subject. The 
sooner it’s off the better, eh ?” 

Here the consultation practically ended; 
for, with the exception of a few words upon 
some professional details of the pending 
operation, the rest of the conversation— 
wherewith the Doctors filled up the time 
necessary for the appearance of anxious 
and exhaustive deliberation—turned chiefly 
upon May, a spectacle of exceeding beauty 
in distress to the eyes of the gallant Dr 
Leat. 

“Time, eh?” asked the Leeds surgeon 
at last, looking at his watch to find if the 
consultation had lasted the length of time 
due to a case of this kind. Dr. Jibblett 
assenting, both rejoined the Vicar and May, 
who had waited in the dining-room for the 
sentence, 

“We cannot save the foot, Mr. Beres- 
ford, we are very sorry to say,” said Dr. 
Leat. with sincere sympathy, speaking to 
the Vicar, but looking rather at May ; and 
glancing then from her to his colleague for 
his endorsement of the sentence. Dr. 
Jibblett nodded his head slowly in solemn 
and sympathetic concurrence. 

“We feared not,” the Vicar said sadly, 
and then, after a pause, he asked witha 
slight tremor in his voice. ‘That is the 
worst ?” 

“Yes; we hope so; we think so. 
young, and that’s everything.” 

Something in the hesitation of this 
assurance, coupled with the haste in which 
it was uttered, struck chill to the Vicar’s 
heart. He feared to ask anything more 
for May’s sake, and for his own also. 

He dare not face his fear a second time 
after the glimpse he caught of it. Fred’s 
death, terrible to think of in itself, was 
more terrible still to the Vicar as the 
certain wreck of his wife’s happiness, if 
not of her life. 

There was such a silence for a second or 
two, as of those who fear that by a word 
a wild beast might be drawn upon them 
from its lair, and then it was the Doctor 
who spoke again. 

‘We have no doubt that all will go right 
with care, and quiet and good nursing. Your 
son’s nerves are somewhat unstrung, and 
that makes the shock to the system more 
dangerous ; but, as I say, he’s young, and 
youth, with perfect rest of mind and body, 
will pull through yet.” 

Needless to say that poor May put her 


He’s 





own conscience-stricken construction upon 
the Doctor’s allusion to Fred’s unstrung 
nerves, and need of perfect freedom from 
mental disturbance. Plainly the Doctor 
had divined that Fred was ill-at-ease about 
something, and foresaw that this mental 
distress would weigh most against his 
recovery. In the Doctor’s parting in- 
structions to the nurse, May heard the 
same warving—that before all things, 
absolute rest of mind and body was 
necessary to the patient, if he was to make 
apy headway at all towards recovery. 

When, therefore, the night after the 
operation had been successfully performed, 
the trained nurse in whose charge Fred 
was left, came to rouse May from her 
haunted and broken sleep, the girl had a 
presentime:t of what was before her. 

“T’m very sorry to disturb you, miss ; 
but he won’t settle without seeing you. 
It’s something he has on his mind, I 
think.” 

In truth, [red, realising for the first 
time, suddenly and thoroughly, what this 
lameness for life meant to him, and, seeing 
a secure provision for the future only 
through May’s marriage to Gower, took it 
into his head to make another and over- 
powering appeal to his sister to keep to 
her engagement. He did not send for her 
at such a time with the idea of taking ad- 
vantage of her pity at its deepest, but simply 
out of the childlike impatience of sick folk 
to get at once anything upon which they set 
their hearts. Fred was exceedingly, and 
even critically, weak, and his weakness at 
once made him exacting and impatient, 
and made it dangerous to cross him. 

“ He’s losing ground, miss, and, if he 
worries all night like this, there'll be a 
poor tale for the doctor in the morning.” 

“Do you mean,” gasped May, “that 
he’s getting weaker?” for she could not 
say the word that was in her heart: 
* sinking.” 

‘Well, miss, it is just the turn of the 
tide, as I may say, and a good or bad 
night now means everything.” It was, 
therefore, with the terrible thought of 
Fred’s life being in the balance, and of the 
balance being in her hand, to incline as 
she would, that she hurried to his bed- 
side. 

“ Ask her to go,” Fred said fretfully ; 
and when the nurse had retired, he re- 
turned abruptly to the point where he had 
left off a night or two since. ‘“ You won't 
jilt him, will you, May,” he asked child- 
ishly, but with a feverish eagerness in his 
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| with the nurss while he slept. 
|| & fairly good night, and the next morning 
| the Doctor pronounced him—not very 
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eyes. ‘“‘Promise me you won’t jilt him! 
It’s the last thing I may ask of you. May, 
promise me.” 

He threw out this, “last thing I may 
ask you,” without an idea of his life being 
in the least danger, ard only to frighten 
her into compliance, 

As May remained silent in the most 
agonising dilemma, he continued, with a 
passionate impatience : 

“You must promise me. 
or rest. It’s killing me. 


I can’t sleep 
Promise me; 


| promise me,” he reiterated with hysterical 
| vehemence, 


“T promise,” May said at last with a 
sigh, wherewith she seemed to give her 
life up. 

“ That you'll marry Gower ?” 

“Ta” 

Without another word she hurried away, 
and, having sent back the nurse, passed a 
terrible hour in her own room. Then she 
returned, somewhat calmer, to Fred, and, 
for the rest of the night, watched by him 
He passed 


decidedly—somewhat better. 


CHAPTER XXVII. ‘ GOOD-BYE.” 


A SENSATIONAL and dramatic account 
of Fred’s accident made a feature in the 


_ local papers the morning after its occur- 
| rence, and found a place of a few lines in 


the London press, as transmitted by their 


| local correspondent, 


In all these accounts, which were 


/ virtually furnished by one man—the Ham- 
| mersley station-master—the accident was 
|| represented as the result of a blow struck 


in a quarrel about a lady, by a Mr. Grey, 
who next moment risked his life to save 


|| the man he had just imperilled. 


Next day, however, there appeared in 


| all these papers contradictions of this 
|| account—written, some of them, by the 





station-master himself — wherein it was 
placed beyond doubt that no blow had 
been struck, and that Fred’s fall upon the 
line was the result of a sudden recoil from 
Hugh as he faced round. 

Upon the third day appeared in all these 
papers a letter from the Vicar, confirming 
this second account, and acknowledging in 
a few graceful and grateful words that his 
son owed, under Heaven, his escape from 
a terrible death to Hugh’s heroism. This 
the Vicar had ascertained beyond a doubt 
from more than one of his parishioners, 





who, being on the platform at the time, 
had not only seen the whole affair from 
beginning to end, but had heard Fred’s 
tipsy and unprovoked assault upon Hugh. 

Now the Vicar, as the most generous of 
men, was stirred to remorse by this true 
account of the matter, and to a sense that 
his own treatment of Hugh had been 
hardly less outrageous than Fred’s. He 
had no sooner, therefore, ascertained the 
truth than he hurried off to Leeds to find 
Hugh, who had been taken to a private 
ward in the Infirmary. 

To his great surprise and pleasure he 
found him up, and nearly all right again. 

**You ought to have known better, sir, 
than to think an engine a match for a 
skull so thick as mine,” Hugh said, in his 
old, frank, bright way, when the Vicar 
had expressed his surprise at his conva- 
lescence ; ‘* but how’s Fred ?” 

“T hardly know how it will go with 
him ; the Doctors speak so guardedly. He 
loses his foot, of course,” the Vicar said 
with such obvious distress that Hugh 
hurried away from the subject. 

“Tt was kind of you to come to see me, 
sir,” he said simply, with genuine feeling ; 
for, being himself as generous as the 
Vicar, he did not feel nearly as much re- 
sentment as the Vicar felt remorse, for his 
dismissal from the Vicarage. 

“No one but you would say so,” 
answered the Vicar, and then he added, 
with an emotion which doubled the force 
of his words: “I came to apologise to you 
as well as to thank you, Hugh.” 

“No, no, sir; there’s no apology due,” 
Hugh cried hastily. ‘“ You could not help 
thinking as you did; and, if I had been 
what you thought me, I should have de- 
served all I got, But you were mistaken, 
sir — though I cannot explain how—mis- 
taken altogether about May.” 

“T have no doubt of that now,” the 
Vicar replied emphatically. 

‘She has behaved nobly!” Hugh cried 
enthusiastically, 

“TI think I begin to understand,” the 
Vicar said sorrowfully, his suspicions of 
Fred reviving. 

“Bat pray let the matter rest, sir,” 
Hngh hastened to say, fearing that he had 
been indiscreet in his hints, ‘It would 
give May pain if you stirred in it, or 
enquired into it. [ am afraid that she 
would not approve of my saying even as 
much as I have said to you.” 

“T shall not question her about it; but 
you must allow me to warn her that no 
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considerations should induce her to marry 
a man for whom she did not care.” 

To this Hugh urged no objection, and 
the conversation then turned upon a 
renewal of Hugh’s visit to the Vicarage. 
The Vicar would have carried him off 
there and then ; but Hugh would not hear 
of inflicting a second invalid on the Vicar- 
age. Accordingly, it was arrange that he 
should return to Hammersley as soon as he 
was out of the Doctor’s hands. 

Thus it happened that a day or two 
after May had promised Fred to keep to 
her engagement, Hugh made his appear- 
ance at the Vicarage. A day or two before 
her father had—casually and incidentally as 
he considered—given May the warning he 
had spoken about to Hugh ; but of course 
May perceived that the words meant more 
than met herear. Indeed the good Vicar, 
whatever he may have intended, left her 
in no doubt at all as to his views and wishes 
in this matter. He praised Hugh again 
and again to her very heart’s content, and 
more than intimated his remorse for having 
misjudged both her and him so completely. 
In fact, if he had said in so many words 
to her: “I know that you were somehow 
forced into this engagement with Mr. 
Gower, which is doubly repulsive to you, 
as you do not care for him, and do care for 
Hugh ; and I think it right, therefore, to 
urge you to let no consideration whatever 
drive you into a loveless marriage ”—if, we 
say, the Vicar had said this in plain words 
to her, he would not have made his meaning 
clearer than he had by what he considered 
to be his diplomatic generalities. 

On the very morning of the day of 
Hugh’s arrival, the Vicar, as he handed 
over to May the letter announcing it, said : 
“You'll have another invalid on your 
hands, dear, to whom you must spare an 
hour or two.” 

May took and read the letter without a 
word, but with cheeks that flushed and 
paled again. 

Mrs. Beresford, whom nothing more 
annoyed than her husband’s handing May 
a letter before offering it to herself, asked 
sharply : ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

“Hugh; he’s coming, as I told you, to 
stay with us.” 

“It’s exceedingly bad taste, to say the 
least of it.” 

The Vicar looked at her in amazement ; 
for, when he had first told her of Hugh’s 
intended visit, she had expressed herself 
pleased at this opportunity to thank him for 
Fred’s life. When, however, Fred had heard 





from her of this visit, he became so furious 
and declared so positively that he owed to 
Hugh alone the loss of his foot, that his 
mother took that side forthwith. At the 
same time she had such a lurking mis- 
giving of the truth of this version of the 
accident at the bottom of her heart, that 
she feared to speak of it to her husband 
lest he should at once confute it. “ He’s 
always so prejudiced against Fred,” she 
said to herself, but she feared to herself 
that in this case the Vicar might prove 
himself right, only too conclusively. 

“How bad taste?” asked the Vicar. 

“Of course you believe his account of 
it,” retorted Mrs. Beresford, on the verge 
of tears. 

“Whose account of what?” the Vicar 
asked, but added at once in a softened 
voice. “If you mean of the accident, I 
have had the account of every one who 
saw it, except Hugh, who never spoke of 
it to me at all.” 

“T shouldn’t think he would care to 
speak of it,” retorted Mrs. Beresford sig- 
nificantly. 

‘No; it would not be like him to speak 
of it.” 

“Tt was all his doing,” sobbed Mrs. 
Beresford, with a sudden break-down into 
an almost hysterical fit of weeping. 

“My dear!” the Vicar said soothingly. 

“But it was; I suppose Fred ought to 
know, and he says he knocked him off the 
platform.” 

There was a distressing silence of some 
moments before the Vicarsaid, with emotion: 
“T am sorry Fred should think this.” 

‘* Of course Fred is never to be believed,” 
cried Mrs. Beresford, answering what she 
expected the Vicar to say, rather than 
what he said. 

‘‘ He is mistaken, dear, that’s all.” 

Mrs. Beresford, amazed by the Vicar’s 
gentleness, which she took for a confession 
of the weakness of his case, was now quite 
confirmed of the truth of [red’s account, 
and spoke of Hugh and of the audacious 
bad taste of his visit with extreme bitter- 
ness. Nothing, however, could provoke 
the Vicar into saying more against Fred’s 
version of the affair than that it was a 
mistaken one. In truth, he feared above 
everything lest Fred’s tipsy condition, 
which he knew had really occasioned the 
accident, should he brought to his mother’s 
knowledge. 

Thus it happened that Mrs. Beresford’s 
manner to Hugh while he stayed was 
intolerable. 
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After breakfast, the Vicar said markedly 
to May: 

“We must make up to Hugh, dear, 
when he comes, for your mother’s manner 
to him.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“T owe him reparation enough for my 
own.” 

As May made no reply, the Vicar con- 
tinued : 

“T misjudged him cruelly, and I cannot 
think without pain and shame of what I 
said that day to make him rush off to the 
station, where he took his revenge by 
saving Fred’s life.” May remaining silent, 
he went on hesitatingly : ‘‘I misjudged 
you also, dear, when I thought you could 
change so suddenly and entirely. I ought 
to have known you better.” Still May was 
confused and irresponsive. ‘ Do not think, 
dear, that I am inviting a confidence which 
I know you are not free to give. I wished 
to say only that I know | wronged you, 
and that I feel sorry and ashamed about 
-— 

“Qh, father!” she cried in shocked 
remonstrance ; for, indeed, his apology to 
her pained her. 

“ Well, dear, that is the very least amend 
I ought to make you. As for Hugh, we 
must both try to make up to him tor my 
misjudgement and insulting treatment of 
him.” 

He laid a stress on “both” that said 
unmistakeably: “I shall not again be so 
ill advised as to interfere with your love- 
making, which has my warmest approval.” 
And yet the good Vicar flattered himself 
that his hints were the subtlest possible ! 

When, therefore, Hugh arrived, May 
was not in the least surprised by being 
sent out walking with him by her father, 
upon the pretext that both she, as a nurse, 
and he, as a convalescent, needed country 
air and exercise. 

They set out for their old haunts in the 
woods, and, at first, talked freely enough : 
she, of his health, and he, of I’red’s; but, 
after these subjects were exhausted, there 
fell a constrained silence between them. 
It was a moment like that when a man 
draws in a full breath either to do or 
to endure some supreme test of courage or 
of fortitude. The Vicar had kindled new 
hope in Hugh’s heart, while Fred had ex- 
tinguished what hope had remained aligiis 
in May’s. While, then, he was nerving him- 
self to dare a second proposal, and she to 
endure a second rejection of him, there was 
an oppressive silence. 





At last Hugh took courage io say : 

*T am afraid I was indiscreet when your 
father came to see me the other day. I 
gave him to understand that you could not 
help your—your engagement.” 

“Yes; I thought you had.” 

“T ought not to have hinted it?” 

“T don’t know ; perhaps it was better. ’ 

“He promised not to enquire further 
into it, and he seemed so relieved that I 
could not feel sorry for setting you right 
with him,” 

May shook her head, but did not, and 
for the moment could not, say anything. 

“May,” cried Hugh, stopping to stand in 
front of her in anarrow by-path in the woods, 
and seizing both her hands, which, as 
he stammered out his impetuous proposal, 
he pressed to bloodlessness without her 
feeling the pain of the pressure. ‘“ May, 
you know what your father thinks about 
your engagement—that nothing could make 
it right for you to marry a man for whom 
you do not care—nothing. You cannot be 
happy, you cannot make him happy, and 
it is wrong every way and to every one. 
Even if you cared for no one else—but you 
do—you have let me hope—more than 
hope ; and I cannot now giveitup. I have 
lived in it all these years, and to part with it 
would be like parting with life. May, if you 
knew—if you had an idea how much you 
are to me, and have always been to me, 
and will be to me always, you would not— 
you could not—keep to this engagement.” 

Then Hugh proceeded even more 
ardently and incoherently to try to 
express all that May had been, was, and 
would be to him for ever. Oace or twice 
May made a faint and ineffective effurt to 
interrupt him ; but in reality the last wish 
of her heart was to interrupt him. 

While she listened, she had strangely 
enough in the background of her mind 
the thought that these words mast be 
stored up in her memory as all that would 
be left after to-day for her starving heart 
to live upon hencefortt—that they would 
be to her henceforth “ dear as remembered 
kisses after death.” 

When at last Hugh had ended his pas- 
sionate outpourings, she suid ; 

“Oh, Hugh, 1 cannot—I cannot now. 
Fred has been very ill—and all depended 
upoa his resting—npon his mind being at 
ease; the Doctor said so, Ile said his 
life hung on that, aud ie was sinking, and 
could not rest, becausc he thought that 
I wes going to break wy engagement, and 
he said the thought was killing him; and 
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the nurse thought so, and she woke me to 
go to him to tranquillise him—‘he was 
| just at the turn of the tide,’ she said. And 
| {went and found him in such a state of 
| agitation about the engagement, and he 
implored me to promise to keep it, and I 
| promised—I had to promise ; he was so 
excited,” she added. Then, in a lower 
| voice of solemnity: ‘It was more than a 
promise. I must keep it—I must!” she 
cried, in poignant distress, 

' Something more that she said in in- 
| coherent explanation suggested to Hugh 
| what indeed was the fact—-that she had 
| associated the promise with her prayers 
made after it for Fred’s recovery, and had 
| thus, somehow, consecrated it as a vow. 
But, even without such consecration, the 
| promise thus given would, he felt, be as 
| sacred to May as almost to outweigh with 
her all her other reasons for keeping to her 
engagement put together. 

He said what he could to try to shake 
her resolution ; but, seeing that the only 
effect of his pleading was to distress her, 
he gave up, at last, in despair. 

_ As they reached the edge of the wood 
on their return to the Vicarage, he said in 
great agitation : 

* Let us say good-bye here, May.” 

“You're not going?” she cried, with a 
sudden sense that the very earth was sink- 
ing from beneath her feet. 

‘It’s better,” he said only; too much 
moved for the moment to say more. 

She looked up at him with white face, 
parted lips, and eyes that seemed to stare 
at a death too sudden and terrible to be 
realised. 

“Oh, you must not go; not yet,” she 
|| pleaded as for life. 
|“ Tt’s better ; I cannot bear it.” 

She looked at him still, with the per- 
plexed and fixed look of one who cannot 
| yet quite distinguish in the sudden dark- 
ness the horror confronting him. 
| But you will come back? You're not 

going again away ?” she asked at last. 
| Hugh shook his head. 

{| “Life here would kill me now,” he 

|| said. 

“There’s father,” she said with sudden 

| hope, grasping at any straw. 

“He will understand. May, I must be 
alone—I must go.” 

‘| “But you will come back; you will come 

back before—-before you . 

Here she broke down into the happy relief 
of tears. The strain of sleepless watching by 
| Fred’s bed; of anxiety about him ; and of 





her long agony of self-conflict had shat- 
tered her nerves and undermined her self- 
command. 

Then Hugh took her in his arms and 
kissed her tears away, and soothed her as 


3 





though she were a little child, with words | 


of inexpressible tenderness, 

At length she 
ashamed of her breakdown, ashamed, also, 
of those caresses, which yet she treasured 
in her memory, to be gone over again and 
again as the sacred rosary of her love. 

When they reappeared at the Vicarage 
Mrs. Beresford gave Hugh a reception which 
might alone explain his sudden depar- 
ture. Even the Vicar hardly dared press 
him to stay for a course of such insupport- 
able snubbing, 

“The fact is, Hugh, Mrs. Beresford is 
neatly distraught about Fred; but when 
she comes to herself she will be as thank- 
ful to you for his life as we are,” the Vicar 
said shamefacedly in bidding him good-bye. 
‘You will come again when she is more 
herself ?” he added. 

But Hugh, not having Mrs. Beresford in 
all his thoughts, hardly heard, and 
answered at random. 





LEGENDS 
OF THE COUNTY DONEGAL. 


THE wild and picturesque County of 
Donegal, Ultima Thule of Ireland, which 
possesses romantic regions as yet unex- 
plored by the artist, is the home of a 


host of superstitions — pathetic, fanciful, | 
The fairies are supposed to || 


or grotesque, 
hold their revels as in ancient days, in- 
visible to mortals, except upon May eves, 
and Hallowe’ens ; witchcraft exerts its 
uncanny power in almost every townland ; 
and mermaids, called by the peasantry 


“ whitewives,” still haunt boggy tarns of | 


inky blackness, and deep, clear loughs, 
embosomed in the mountains. 

It will not surprise the reader to hear 
that the most numerous, as well as the 
most touching, of these superstitions re- 
late to the world of spirits—that mys- 
terious realm, lying, it maybe, somewhere 
near us, which we ourselves must perforce 
enter in course of time, 

The desire to discover something about 
that spiritual state, so awful because un- 
known, is surely the motive that influences 
the ignorant peasant in his speculations, as 
well as the grave and earnest student, and 
the less reverent spiritualist. This yearn- 


disengaged herself, | 
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ing of the people after a little knowledge 
of what is unrevealed, has given birth to 
many strange fancies; among others, to 
the idea that the souls of the dead, made 
restless by the tears and regrets of sur- 
vivors, are unable to get to heaven, and 
hover near the earth, sometimes appearing 
to reprove their relatives for their exces- 
sive grief. The writer has frequently 
heard widows and mothers remonstrated 
with, by well-meaning neighbours, in the 
following terms : 

“Dinna be crying an’ lamenting that 
way, or you'll keep him frae his rest,” and 
has seen the mourners forthwith struggle 
to restrain their tears, thus impelled by 
the very strongest motive that could be 
presented to them. This belief is common 
to the members of all religious denomin- 
ations in Donegal. 


A Presbyterian household, in the village 
of Carrigans, is believed to have been 
visited by certain strange experiences 
about fifteen years ago. Jack and Nelly 
Boyle, and their two grown-up sons, were 
ignorant people who rarely went to meet- 
ing, and paid little heed to the exhorta- 
tions of the minister. The parents, born 
at a time when the schoolmaster was not 
so much abroad as he is in these days, had 
not received any education, and had not 
attempted to give their children any. Of 
the two sons, Alick, the eldest, was a 
sober, industrious young man, the main- 
stay of the family ; but his younger brother 
was a ne’er-do-weel, who usually drank his 
wages, and often fell into the hands of the 
police for cursing the Pope when drunk, 
and thereby exciting his Roman Catholic 
neighbours to combat. For where the 
southern Irishman trails his coat by way 
of challenge to all combatants, the quarrel- 
some Ulster Protestant speaks disrespect- 
fully of the Pope, while the Roman 
Catholic breaks forth into abuse of King 
William, of “glorious, pious, and immortal 
memory.” 

Old Jack Boyle had a bad illness brought 
on by vexation at his son’s conduct; he 
died, was honourably waked, and decently 
buried. 

But his widow and eldest son did not 
shake off their grief after the funeral, as 
the villagers expected them todo. Instead 
of this, Nelly sat weeping by her lonely 
hearth, and Alick went to his work with 
dejected step and bent head. Thus a fort- 
night went by. 

At length a neighbour resolved to re- 





monstrate with Nelly, and, going into her 
house, began to remark upon the folly of 
“taking trouble,” that is, mourning too 
bitterly. 

“‘Why but you try an’ get your mind a 
wee lifted, Nelly, dear? Jack, decent 
man, has done wi’ the troubles o’ this 
world, an’ sure you wouldna wish to keep 
him frae his rest ?” 

“Na, na, Kitty, I’m no lamenting after 
Jack, now. I was put from it, an’ I'll just 
tell you the way it was. It was the night 
after the funerai that I heered Jack’s foot 
on the floor, an’ then I feit his hand on 
my shoulder happing me; but I couldna 
put a speak on him. Weel, he came three 
nights after other, an’ still I didna speak ; 
‘An’,’ says Alick when I tould him, says 
he, ‘ Mother, keep up the fire the night, 
an’ see if you can see him.’” 

“Well, Nelly?” from her breathless 
auditress. 

‘“ Weel, I made a bonnie wee fire, but 
that night he didna come ava; but yester- 
day, in the gloaming, when Alick was 
sitting on the stane at the side o’ the 
house, he felt a waft of cold air coming up 
frae the garden, an’ he knowed his father 
was there. ‘If you're my father,’ says he, 
‘speak, an’ say what’s keeping you frae 
your rest.’ Wi’ that the father’s voice 
made answer, ‘It’s your mother an’ you, 
wi’ your crying an’ lamenting that’s kap- 
ing me out o’ heaven. I’m flying about 
the earth, an’ I canna get to my rest. Tell 
your mother to stop her crying after me, 
an’ be you a good son to her, an’ keep 
yoursel’ quiet, and the house quiet, an’ 
have patience wi’ thou poor rambling 
boy, an’ now fareweel, I’m going to my 
rest.’” 

No more tears were shed by Nelly or 
Alick, and the younger brother, impressed 
perhaps by his father’s remembrance of 
him in another state of being, became 
sober and respectable. 

Almost as touching as the above super- 
stition, is the Roman Catholic belief that 
the souls of the dead return to earth, and 
visit their friends every Hallowe’en. 

In Donegal, upon that sacred vigil, as 
night approaches, the door is left wide 
open, the hearth carefully swept, and food 
provided ; and seats are always placed for 
the silent and invisible. guests, who are 
believed to form part of the company. It 
does not matter that the food remains 
untasted, that no footfall has been heard ; 
the people are convinced that their lost | 
parents, children, sisters, or sweethearts, 
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still interested. in 
visit them, 

In the village above referred to, reside 
three old, unmarric people, a brother and 
two sisters “poor, desolate orphans,” as 
they call themselves ; though, as they have 
been orphans for more than thirty years 
the pity they excite on that account is not 
so fresh as it once was. But their re- 
membrance of their parents is as fresh as 
ever; and for thirty years their door has 
been left open on Hallowe’en, their hearth 
swept, and two stools placed before the 
fire, while at either side sit the grey- 
headed “ orphans,” firmly convinced that 
their father and mother are bearing them 
company. It is but rarely that the spirits 
of the restless dead appear to survivors ; 
but occasionally some broken-hearted 
mourner has to tell a story of such appear- 
ance, or some child lisps that his mother 
has returned from the undiscovered 
country; and living mothers, knowing 
the tender clinging of a mother’s heart, 
find it easy to believe him. 


wit late, Dave Come to | 


Tourists in the Highlands of Donegal, 
on their way to Carrick and Glencolumb- 
kill, pass through the beautiful town of 
Killybegs, situated on the edge of a noble 
harbour, and flanked by the gigantic 
mountain range of Kronarad. In sight of 
this exquisite spot is a wild district called 
Crocknafiola, and, in a cabin in the 
district, the following events are said to 
have taken place : 

James Doolan’s wife was about to die 
The doctor had done all that skill could 
suggest ; the priest had performed the last 
offices of his religicu, and the husband and 
neighbours were “ waiting on her,” that is, 
watching her last moments. 

Kitty, the sickly little child, whose 





piteous wailing had scarcely ceased during 
the mother’s illness, began to cry loudly at 
this moment, and the dying woman opened 
her eyes and gazed anxiously at her. She 
beckoned to the father, and, as he bent 
down to catch her faint utterance, she 
said : 

“ Don’t forget nix 
another woman i: 
childer.” 

“Never, never,” replied the weeping 
husband. 

“ But you be to promise it,” persisted the 
poor mother, ‘ Promise!” and she locked | 
from father to children with a wistful g2ze, 
as if loth to Jeave them. James Dvolan 
was very ready to give the promise she 


, James, and never put | 
1 my place over those | 
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required, and added to it a spontansous 


| assurance intended to express all his sorrow 


and affection, 

“Ay, Sheelah, woman, I promise that 
I'll put nae woman in your place, an’ Lil 
bury you decent and respectable. You 
sall hae the grandest wake an’ funeral 
that was iver seen in this townland.” 

Whether Sheelah was as much comforted 
by this prospect as he intended her to be, 
does not appear; for, just then, a neighbour 
put a plate into her nerveless hand, on 
which were twelve lighted ends of candle, 
supposed to represent the Twelve Apostles 
giving light to the departing soul. 

As her hand dropped, Sheelah’s dying 
look turned for the last time to the wailing 
child, 

James mourned her very sincerely. It 
was not long after the funeral that he 
awoke one night while the fire was still 
bright, and saw his dead and buried wife 
seated in her old place. 

While he looked she got up and moved 
over to the bed where the children lay. 
She bent over them and “ happed” them 
carefully ; but at this juncture James’ 
terror grew overwhelming, and, as he 
muttered rapid Paters and Aves, she dis- 
appeared. As time went on his grief grew 
lighter, and at last he forgot his promise 
to the dead, and courted a handsome girl 
whom he met at a fair in Killybegs, 
She accepted him, and the wedding-day 
was fixed, but as she lived at some distance, 
he found that he must leave the children 
under a neighbour’s care, while he went 
to be married. 

But the day before he was to leave home, 
be went to the bog for a creel of turf, 
locking the four children up alone in the 
house. On his return with the turf, he 
was surprised to find that they were washed 
and neatly dressed, instead of dirty and 
rugged as he had left them. 

‘Who was it washed yez, an’ combed 
yer hair, an’ dressed yez sae gran?” asked 


he 
Ait 


“It was we’er ma,” replied the eldest 
bov, 
“An what did yer ma say to yez?” 


inquired the startled father. 

“Sho said she wouldna be coming back 
to see us becase you were going to get 
married ; an’ she told us to be good childer, 
an’ bade God bless us,” 

James was.so terrified and conscience- 
stricken, that he forthwith sent a message 
to the handsome girl to say that he “ued,” 
and that there would be no wedding. His 
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neighbours, who heard the story, applauded 
his conduct; they had disapproved strongly 
of him for thiuking of breaking his promise 
to the dead, batit would appear that they 
saw little harm in his breach of faith with 
the living. It is to be hoped that the ill- 
treated meiden soon found a more desirable 
admirer thin James Doolan. 


Besides the anxiety about their children, 
which is supposed to keep the souls of 
mothers in a state of restlessness, and the 
uneasiness caused the departed generally 
by the excessive grief of survivors, there 
is one other cause assigned by the super- 
stitious peasant for the alleged occasional 
appearance of the dead. An unfulfilled 
promise, or unpaid debt, will suffice to keep 
one who has had a tender conscience 
“from his rest.” If any act of dishonesty, ! 
or unrighteous dealing has been perpe- | 
trated, they say that it is impossible for | 
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the perpetrator to rest quietly in his grave. 
A very curious story in illustration of this 
belief occurs to the writer : 

Thady and Grace Connor lived on the | 
borders of a large turf bog, in the parish | 
of Clondevaddock, where they could hear | 
the Atlantic surges thunder upon the shore, 
and see the wild storms of winter sweep 
over Mackish Mountain and his rugged 
neighbours. Even in-summer the cabin 
by the bog was dell and dreary enough. 
Thady Connor worked in the fields, and 
Grace made a livelihood as a pedlar, carry- 
ing a basket of remnants of cloth, calico, 
drugget and frieze about the country. Tne 
peopie rarely visited any large town, and 
found it convenient to buy from Grace, 
who was welcomed in many a lonely house, 
where a table was hastily cleared that she 
might display her wares. Being considered 
@ very honest woman, she was frequently 

nérusted with commissions to the shops in 
paoese wd 1y and Ramelton, As she set 
out towards home, her basket was generally 
laden with little gifts for her children, 

“Grace, dear,” would one of the kind 
housewives say, “here’s a farrel of oaten 
cake, wi’ a taste o’ butter on it; tak’ it wi’ 
vou for the weans;” or “here’s half a 
dozen of eggs; you’ve a big family to 
support.” 

Sma!l Connors of all ages crowded round 
the weary mother to rifle her basket of 
these gifts. But her thrifty, hard life 

came suddenly to a close. She died after 
an illness of a few hours, and was waked 
and buried as handsomely as Thady could 
afford, 
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Thady was in bed the night after the 
funeral, and the fire still burned brightly, 
when he saw his departed wife cross the 
room and bend over the cradle. ‘Terrified, 
he muttered rapid prayers, covering his 
face with the blanket; and on looking up 
again, the appearance was gone. Next 
night he lifted the infant out of the cradle 
and laid it beside him in bed, hoping thus 
to escape his ghostly visitor; but Grace 
was presently in the room, and stretching 
over him to wrap up the child. Shrinking 
and shuddering, the poor man exclaimed : 

“Grace, woman, what is it brings you 
back? What is it you want wi’ me?” 

‘*I want naething frae you, Thady; but 
to put thou wean back in her cradle,” 
replied the spectre in a tone of scorn. 
“You're a cowardly man, an’ still were 
that same; but my sister Rose will na be 
‘feared’ for me; tell her to meet me to- 
morrow evening in the old wallsteads.” 

Rose lived with her mother, about a mile 
off. She obeyed her sister’s summons 


| without the least fear, and kept the strange 


tryst in due time. 

“Rose, dear,’ said Grace, appearing 
before her sister in the old wallsteads,“ my 
mind’s oneasy about them two red shawls 
that I left inthe basket. Matty Hunter an’ 
Jane Taggart paid me for them, an’ [ bought 
them, Fricay was eight days. Gie them 
the shawls the-morrow. An’ Mosey 
McCorkell gied me the price o’a wiley coat 
— it’s in under the other things inthe basket, 
Aw’ now fareweel ; 1 can get to my rest.” 

“ Grace, Grace, stop a wee minute,” cried 
the faithful sister, as the dear voice grew 
fainter, and the dear face began to fade ; 
“Grace, darling! Thady? The childer? 
Ose word mair!” but neither cries nor 
tears could detain the spirit hastening to 
its rest ! 

An unfulfilled promise will, according to 
both Protestants and Catholics, keep the 
departed soul from rest; and if a young 
couple, who have plizhted their troth to 
each other, should be separated by death, 
the survivor sometimes appears at the 
wake, and, just before the lid of the coffin 
is closed, takes the stiff hand once so 
tenderly beloved, and falters out the words, 
“T release thee from thy troth.” If this 
ceremony should be neglected, it is the 
velief of the people that the survivor would 
not be free to enter into any new engage- 
meat, but would be liable to be haunted 
by the involuntary breaker of the contract. 

Many a Donegal man has seen his 


‘ neighbour’s wraith: if in the morning, and 
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coming towards him, be looked upon the ap- 
pearance as an omen of long life ; but if in 
the evening, and turned away from him, 
he at once anticipited the worst. In this 
case he was almost sure to whisper what 
he had seen pretty widely; but if he 
happened to be a kind and considerate 
person he concealed it stsictly from the 
doomed neighbour. 

Such a considerate person was Sam 
Bradley, of Cloughfin. While in charge 
of his lundlord’s newly-built house, he was 
one evening seated by the kitchen hearth, 
when he saw the owner’s mother enter the 
room, cross it, and go towards the stair- 
case. Hearing no footsteps overhead, he 
had the curiosity to go upstairs and look 
for the old lady, She was nowhere to be 
seen. He then felt convinced that he hadseen 
her wraith. He was sorry for her when he 
saw her next morning in her old house, 
for, although she seemed to be in excellent 
health and spirits, he knew she would not 
live to move into the new house. 

He was perfectly right; she was buried 
the day before her son’s “ flitting.” 

Very similar to the above is the story 
of Tom Gilmour’s grandmother, which was 
told us by the hero of the adventure. 
Tom’s grandmother lived in Saint Johnston 
for ninety years. She had been a noteable 
housewife, and a very energetic woman in 
her day; but for the last ten years of 
her life she had only been able to move 
from the bed to her chair in the chimney 
corner. 

As Tom smoked his pipe one summer 
evening, leaning against the wall of the 
house, he saw, as he thought, his grand- 
mother leave the door close by, and walk 
slowly down the street, supported by her 
stick. She turned the corner and he lost 
sight of her. 

“ Billy,” he called to his brother, who 
was chopping wood near the door, “did 
you see the old woman ?” 

‘Ay, Tom, an’ I havena seen her travel 
sae clever this many’s the day.” 

“Weel, Billy, she’il no travel long in 
this world. Come here,” and leading him 
to the window, he showed him the grand- 
mother calmly knitting in her usual place. 
The omen was accomplished within three 
weeks, 


William McPherson was a labourer in 
the parish of Taughboyne. It was very 
pleasant on summer evenings, when his 
little Mary, his only child, came running 
to meet him with her hands full of roses 





and woodbine from the hedges in the lane 
that led to his door. Then the little one, 
prattling silver-toned nonsense, used to 
conduct the weary man home, 

On a June evening, he entered the lane 
as usual, and Mary, in her blue frock, 
dotted with white spots, sprang out of the 
ditch and trotted by his side. But she 
did not say a word. While he wondered 
at her silence, she ran on and fell head- 
foremost into a well at the edge of the 
road, near his own door. He saw the 
accident, and heard the splash she made 
in falling, and rushed forward in an agony. 
There was no Mary in the well—nothing 
but the mosses that shone, and the ferns that 
nodded, down under the brimming water. 

His child met him on the threshold, and 
flew into his arms, 

“Peggy,” said he to his wife next 
morning, “dinna let Mary out o’ your 
sight the day.” 

Peggy was too busy to ask questions, 
and he did not explain his reason for the 
command. It was washing day, and the 
mother was glad to let the child go with 
her cousins to visit her aunt across the fields. 

““Where’s Mary?” was her father’s first 
word when he came home from work. 

“She’s at her aunt’s.” 

With an oath he hurried in quest of 
the child. 

“ Where’s Mary?” he asked, looking 
wildly round his sister’s kitchen. 

“She ran home half an hour ago.” 

Straight to the fatal spot went poor 
William ; and there lay his pretty little 
Mary on the ferns and mosses at the 
bottom of the well. 


ACONITES. 


BroaD green leaves, and cup of gold, 
Starring all the wet black mould, 
Gleaming through the drifted snow, 
Giving back the fitful glow, 

Where the sudden sunbeams peep, 

To wake the snowdrop from her sleep, 
Heralds of our spring delights— 

The aconites, the aconites ! 


Brave as hope, and strong as faith, 
Laughing at the bitter breath 

Of the east wind, fierce and free, 
Sweeping from the Northern sea. 
Surging winter’s reign is gone, 
April will be here anon, 

See, where February invites ! 

The world to hail her aconites. 


Sweet the primrose’ tender hue, 

Sweet the violets’ scented blue, 

Sweet the wild rose, pranking gay 

*Mid the “‘ moonlight-coloured ” may 
But dearest, freshest, as our first, 

By wild weather roughly nursed, 

We give our promise-blooms their rights, 
Our welcome to the aconites. 
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RATS! RATS! 





ALMOST everyone will agree with the 
writer in the opinion that rats are one of the 
most disgusting species of living creatures. 
They are every where a nuisance and a pest. 
Mice are bad enough, but rats are tenfold 
worse. The frogs that came into the houses 
of the Egyptians, and into the bed-chamber 
of Pharaoh, could hardly have been worse. 
Rats are a plague wherever they are 
found, as every farmer, and multitudes 
besides, know to their cost. And yet it 
may be possible to say something good of 
them. ‘They have a place in creation, and 
therefore a use, for nothing exists in vain ; 
though to nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of a thousand their room is greatly 
preferred to their company. Rats, too, 
have a history ; that is, as a species; and 


not a few amusing anecdotes may be told | 


of them, and some that are interesting, if 
not amusing. 

Now there is a mystery about the native 
country of the best known species of rat, 
the common brown rat. It is frequently 
called, in books and otherwise, the 
** Norway rat,” and it is said to have been 
imported into this country in a ship-load of 
timber from Norway. Against this hypo- 
thesis stands the fact that when the brown 
rat had become common in this country, 
it was unknown in Norway, although there 
was a small animal like a rat, but really a 
lemming, which had made its home there. 
The prevailing opinion of naturalists is 
that the brown rat is a native of India 
and Persia, that it migrated into European 
Russia, and was thence imported into 
England by means of merchant ships. 

But wherever it came from, it is here, 
as may be said of a great many other 
disagreeable things. There is a rat, how- 
ever, which is a native of England. This 
is the black rat, which, singularly enough, 
is fast disappearing before its modern 
rival, the brown rat. The common water- 
rat is a variety of the native species. 

The black rat is a rather timid creature, 
with longer ears and tail than his distant 
relative, Mr. Brownie. His lack of strength 
is partly compensated for by his greater 
activity ; but he is no match for his brown 
rival; and in this case, as in many others, 
‘the weakest goes to the wall.” Many 
cases in proof might be given, that, like the 
Awerican Indians and the aborigines of 
Australia, the natives are fast disappearing 
before the intruders, and their audacious 


|and go-ahead ways. 





A case or two in 
point may be given. 

A London rat-catcher had had a fine day’s 
sport, and secured a considerable number 
of both black and brown rats, which he shut 
up in a cage. When he opened the cover- 
ing of the cage in the morning, he was 
astonished to find that all the black rats 
had disappeared. The fact was that the 
brown rats had killed and eaten all the 
black ones. 

In an old book called “The Vermin 
Catcher,” the writer, who, it appears, was 
a practised hand, says: 

“‘T was ounce exercising my employment 
at a gentleman’s house, and when the 
night came that I appointed to catch, 
I set all my traps going as usual; and in 
the lower part of the house I caught the 
Norway (brown) rat, but in the upper 
part I took nothing but the black rat. 
I then put them together in the great cage 
until the morning, that the gentleman 
might see them, when the Norway rats 
killed the black rats, and devoured them 
in my presence,” 

This favours the common opinion, to 
which there are, however, not a few excep- 
tions, that such places as cellars, pigsties, 
and stables are the chosen home of the 
brown rat, while the black prefers the 
ceiling and wainscoting of houses, and 
piaces under the tiles and rafters of other 
buildings. 

The black rat may still be found, though 
more rarely than formerly, in the London 
sewers ; but its metropolitan headquarters 
are in the Isle of Dogs, where it is said to 
abound in the numerous ditches, and to 
come out and feed on whatever may be 
cast up by the tide of the Thames. 

A house which the writer occupied for 
some years was for a long time infested 
with rats, especially in the early part of 
his tenancy. The previous tenant had 
devoted one large room at the topmost 
storey as a store-room for his home-made 
hams and bacon, The stock for the year’s 
domestic use would sometimes be hanging 
there. It was hung up in a way in which 
one would think the rats could not get to 
it; but they did, and had many a rare 
feast, for nice bacon was too tempting a 
viand for the virtue even of rats. They 


found their way under the floor and above 
the ceiling, and made numerous large holes 
in the skirting. They must have visited 
the place in considerable numbers. 

This reminds one of an incident of 
While prayers were proceed- 


school life. 
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ing one day, one of the boys burs: out 
laughing. He was “had up,” of course, 
and was required to give an account of jis 
irreverent behaviour, He apologised by 
suying that he saw a rat quietly descending 
the bell rope, which hung down in the 
schoolroom. He was told, of course, that 
he ought not to have been looking about 
him, The master was little disposed to 
extremities, but must maintain discipline 
and order. So the boy was doomed to he 
pt nished, unless next morning he was pre- 
pared with some account of the incident in 
rhyme. The boy set his wits to work, and 
the muses favoured his suit—if, indeed, 
the muses had anything to do with it—for 
in the morning he was prepared with some 
lines, which had, at least, the virtue of 
brevity : 
There was a rat, for want of stairs, 
Came down the rope to go to prayers. 

Of course, he escaped his punishment. 

Returning to the house just mentioned, 
which was an old one, the back part es- 
pecially, perhaps two or three centuries 
old, there were several large buildings 
running back contiguous to the stables and 
hay-loft. Away behind, at no great dis- 
tance, on the opposite sides of a rapid 
stream, were a tan-yard and a fellmonger’s 
premises, Here the rats had their head- 
quarters, and thence they had no difliculry, 
by means of drains below and old timbers 
and roofing above, in making their way 
into the house, A room or two at the 
back were seldom if ever used—they were 
unfurnished, in fact—and thus the whole 
place was ai their mercy; and my slum- 
bers were not unfrequently disturbed by 
the noise of numerous rats scampering 
overhead, 

Occasionally, too, a big fellow would be 
seen making his way along a naked beam 
in the scullery, or elsewhere. After a time 
the house was partly rebuilt at the back, 
and some of the old buildings were 
removed. Then there was « fine hunt, 
An immensely large chimney, built with 
huge blocks of stone, large enough for a 
coach and horses to turn inside if they 
were small enough to get there, had to be 
taken down for the enlargement of the 
kitchen. Here it was that the rats had made 
a rendezvous, and a kind of sub-storehouse, 
Here they took refuge from the workmen ; 
but it was an insecure hiding-place, Their 
retreat was cut off below bya number of men 
with sticks and a small army of dogs, 
while the masons above removed stone 
after stone from the chimney, and then, 





when the rats tried to escape, they were 
ne killed by the men or the 
dogs 

A more clev yer, but less exciting method 
of getuny rid of rats may be mentioned 
hee as a matter of fact, related upon high 
authority, 

A geutieman in the country was much 
annoyed by rats, which constantly visited 
his cellar, He caught some of them in 
traps, but the nuisance was little abated, 
Kuowing something of their habits, he re- 
solved on a plan by which he hoped to rid 
himself of them. 

He provided himself with a large oak 
box, half filled with meal, which was 
placed in the cellar, while he sat—concealed 
with sacks—to watch, just having a spy- 
hole, The rats soon made their appear- 
ance, first reconnoitring, then timidly ap- 
proaching the box, and, after a time, 
attacking the meal, keeping a look-out all 
the time, 

The next night the same plan was 
repeated, and the rats were emboldened to 
enuier the box. The third night saw them 
in yet greater numbers, and, as the gentle- 
man had placed little ladders beside the 
be x fur their convenience, they were soon 
gorging away at the meal. The fourth 
night was to be the crisis, The rats had 
lost all fear ; and while they were devour- 
ing the remains of the meal, down came 
the strong lid, and they were all safe. 

The next morning the box and its con- 
tents were removed from the cellar, and 
launched into a pond, where the robbers 
met their decreed fate. 

A case of the wholesale destruction of 
rats was related in the “Quarterly Review” 
some years ago, It is nearly fifty years 
since a persistent attempt was made to 
coustruct an atmospheric railway from 
Londen to Croydon. The writer re- 
members it well. At the top of the large 
irou tube, which was laid down between 
the rails, was 2 leather valve, which was 
daily well greased that the tube might be 
kept air-tight. In the night, when all was 
quiet, the rats would enter this tube in 
yreat numbers, to lick off the grease, and, 
m the morning, when the engines would 
get to work to pump out the air, the rats 
would be sucked out by hundreds ; for even 
rats cannot Jive without air. 

It was common in some country places, 
in former days, when house room was 
spare, to turn the best bed-room into a 
store-room for flour and corn for home use; 
and the custom has not died out yet, at 
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least in Wales, Tue writer had a disagree” 
able experience of this not very many years 
ago. In connection with the re-establish- 
ment of a charity trast deed, which for 
half a century had been mel-administered, 
he had occasion to go tu arural part of 
Radnorshire, to preside at a meetiag for 
the nomination of new trustees, It was 
some miles from a railway station, and the 
journey involved his staying at the small 
house of a farmer, who farmed some two 
thousand acres of poor laud. 

The dinner which preceded the meeting 
was unique: a part of a ham boiled in the 


| same vessel with a small leg of mutton, 


and cooked with reference to tae broth 
which was to be made of the liquor, and 
served up with potatoes resembling lamps 
of soap. But this was a delight to the 
night which followed. I was to occupy the 
best ded-room, and I was not long in un- 


1 dressing. As soon as the slender candle 
| was extinguished and I had got into bed, 
| it became painfully manifest that I had 


| undesirable company. 


Several sacks or 


| portions of sacks of flour and corn were in 


| for their nightly feast. 


the room, and the rats were in attendance 
Having an ex- 
treme disgust, a very horror of the noxious 
vermin, sleep was impossible. I knew 
that though rats are set down among gra- 


| hivorous animals, they have a fondness for 





fiesh, and have no scruples about gnawing 
away at the cheeks, or nose, or ears of man, 
woman, or child, alive or dead. It was not 
a pleasant reflection by any means. The 
only remedy was to keep up such a noise 
that they could not, or would not, settle to 
their business. Perhaps I succeeded, so 
far at least as to keep myself intact. 
Happily, it was summer, and [ had to rise 
at four that I might breakfast and ride 
some miles to catch an early train, The 
visit has not been repeated. 

This matter of personal experience, how- 
ever, is exceeded by the icllowing case, 
which may be perfectly true. 

A poor Frenchman, making his way 
from Dover to London, was attracted to a 
small roadside inn. Weary with his 


| journey, and hoping to get supper and a 





bed, he entered. ‘Bring me,” said he to 
the landlord, “a leetil bit of bread and 
cheese, also some portare, which I sall take, 
and myself to bed.” His supper finished, 
ne placed the remnants of his meal in his 
pockets, and went to bed. Alas! he could 
not get a wink of sleep. In the room 
were some sacks of flour, and he had no 
sooner put on his nightcap and put out his 





light, than a party of rats manifested their 
presence, Without any ceremony they 
went trom sack to sack, eating to their 
hearts’ content, ail seeming as merry as 
crickets, The article of dress in which the 
remnants of the supper had been placed 
contained also the owuner’s purse, and for 
the safety of the latter, he had placed it 
under his pillow. The odour of the 
cheese attracted several of the rats, 
Instinctively the Frenchman passed his 
hands over his nose and ears, to see, a3 we 
say, whether they had been gnawed off or 
not. Satisfied on this point, he now and 
then felt the rats scampering over his face, 
and attempts at sleep were unavailing. At 
length he jumped up and, calling for a 
light, demanded his bill. 

The bill was brought. To his utter 
astonishment ten shillings was the charge 
for the supper and bed. The Frenchman 
could not believe his eyes, He read it over 
and over again, but could not make it less. 
Then he began to rate the landlord, and 
complained loudly of tie rats, 

“ Plague on those rats!” said the land- 
lord, “I wish, mounseer, that I could make 
them scout. Til pay him well that can.” 

The Frenchman saw in this proposal 
an easy way of settlement, and a retort up- 
on the avaricious landlord into the bargain, 
so he offered to give him a sure cure if he 
would settle the account. “ Agreed,” said 
the landlord. And the Irenchman began , 
First, den—regardez, if you please— 

Bring to this spot a leetil bread and cheese. 

Eh bien! a half-filled pot of portare, tuo ; 

And den you get de rats to sup vid vou; 

And after dat—no matter dey be willing 

For vat dey eat you charge dem just ten shilling ; 
And [ am sure, ven dey behold the score, 

Dey’ll quit your house, and never come no more.” 


OLD CHELSEA. 


THERE is a subtle charm about Chelsea 
which is not of the day before yesterday ; 
but which brings with it a faint echo of 
the life and gaiety of old times. The 
charm is not always there; it comes and 
goes like the shadow of clouds on a land- 
scape, You may pass and repass, and see 
notuing but the common-place and dreary ; 
and ayain there are days when by some 
mysterious change in the surrounding at- 
mosphere, everything assumes a certain 
grace and dignity of aspect: slums are 
transfigured, and slatternly loiterers in- 
vested with something of the picturesque ; 
courts and alleys are shrouded in soft 
sbadows, and at every street corner you 
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gain an evanescent glimpse of the features 
of some past century. It is with Chelsea 
as with some old dame, who, in the full 
light of day shows only furrows and 
wrinkles ; but catch a glimpse of the same 
face reflected in some clouded tarnished 
mirror, and, behold, the beauty is there 
once more. 

And Chelsea should be seen under the 
influence of old prints and drawings. Its 
great houses should stand out once more, 
with towers and turrets, with gardens and 
pleasaunces, pyramids, and fountains, and 
quaintly-cut hedges. The water stairs are 
there, with my lord’s barge in waiting, 
and crowds of wherries dancing on the tide, 
and the ferry-boat putting forth with its 
load of travellers. 

Or is it the old Hospital, the one un- 
changing feature of the scene, with 
Ranelagh close by, and the Rotunda peer- 
ing through the trees? Or, should we look 
over the shoulder of young David Cox, who 
has come to sketch from his lodgings in 
Lambeth the red brick church and the 
timber bridge beyond, and the green banks 
ofthe river? Ora bit of the King’s Road : 
just a white hous? with a sort of piazza 
in front and an old post-chaise at the door; 
with a hedge and a turn of the road, a few 
trees and quiet pastures beyond—a scene 
as purely sweet and peaceful as the heart 
could desire ? 

Yes, that is the King’s Road, Chelsea, 
some sixty years ago. And now! Why, 
even the memories of five-and-twenty 
years ago are somewhat puzzled and con- 
fused in the King’s Road of to-day. It 
opens now in quite a stately way from 
little Sloane Square, which was then such a 
tousled, frowsy kind of place, but which is 
now putting on airs of grandeur. There are 
fine shops, and tall, new buildings ; and in 
an opening yonder, leading once to a laby- 
rinth of quiet little slums, is a chaos of 
broken ground, with hoardings, and sheds, 
and an engine-house spurting forth white 
steam, out of which rise the outlines of 
stately brick mansions, which architects and 
house agents may be pardoned for calling 
* palatial.” 

And thus the title, so long borne by 
Chelsea as the village of palaces, seems to 
be once more partly justified; the palaces 
are there, but where is the village? Lon- 
don, fashionable, wealthy London, is in- 
vading the old village, and its crooked, 
tortuous ways are giving place to fine 
squares and monumental terraces, 





Road, it assumes a more familiar aspect. 
Here are butchers’ shops festooned with 
cheap joints, and resounding with cries of 
“who'll buy, who'll buy?” MHere are 
greengrocers’ and small coal shops, where 
vans may be hired for pleasure or for 
removing furniture ; here are eating-houses 
and fried-fish shops, and cheap shoes and 
slop clothing hanging out for sale. And 
then, passing beyond the busy mart of the 
artisan quarter, we come to the quietude 
of the World’s End. 

The place was not unaptly named, for 
even now it is not easy to guess what lies 
beyond ; and at an earlier period there 
were only narrow miry lanes in the way 
of thoroughfares, which lost themselves in 
the mazes of market gardens and deep 
ditches ; and beyond here the King’s Road 
was a private way, leading toa ferry, and 
was used by the King when he rode 
a-hunting to chase the deer that was in his 
park of Richmond, or about Roehampton. 


Hy 








And in the days of William of Orange— 


who rode often enough along this King’s 
Road—a conspiracy was hatched among 
the Jacobites in France to waylay and 
assassinate the King among these narrow 
lanes and waterways. 

But for the gay young sparks of twenty 
years ago, the King’s Road and the World’s 
End suggested, chiefly, Cremorne, those 
gardens of delight which seemed to con- 
tinue the traditions of Vauxhall and 
Ranelagh in our own times; but with a dif- 
ference : the elegance and modish flavour 
all gone, and nothing left but a rowdy 
kind of gaiety. And so we may remember 
the World’s End, when we heard the chimes 
at midnight; the tavern lights shining 
forth, and the flashing lamps of carriages 
and cabs, drags and omnibuses with pranc- 
ing horses adding to the confusion, and 
the shouts of the drivers and conductors 
mingling with shrill laughter and snatches 
of songs. 

Well, this social morass is now planted 
over, and Chelsea, no longer gay, devotes 
itself to building and improving. A street 
or two stretch over the former site of 
Cremorne Gardens; but nobody has 
thought it worth while to perpetuate the 
memory in the name of street or terrace. 

Even beyond the World’s End, Chelsea 
is still continued, but it is the Chelsea of 
another hemisphere, with palms and tro- 
pical ferns and orchids, and rare plants of 
all kinds, flourishing under acres of glass, 
along the winding way that leads to Ful- 


Bat, before we have done with the King’s | ham ; and for its glass-houses and nurseries 
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of rare plants, old Chelsea, too, was some- 
what famed. But we will confine ourselves 
to the temperate zone for the present, 
and, accepting the World’s End as a 
barrier, turn towards the river. For a 
vague knowledge of the world that ends 
hereabouts tells us that the river is close 
at hand, And, indeed, the World’s End 
leads directly into Beaufort Street, and so 
towards Battersea Bridge. 

Now, in the name of Beaufort Street 
there lurks a powerful perfume of anti- 
quity ; and about the street itself there is 
a quiet, old-fashioned solidity which adds a 
certain interest to a retrospective glance. 
The solid, old-world villas—enclosing a 
wide quadrangle of roomy gardens—must 
| date from the destruction of Beaufort 
| House, and the gardens, no doubt, formed 
part of the pleasure grounds of that noble 
mansion, once the seat of the most noble 
and potent His Grace of Beaufort. 

But, before his time—which was Charles 
the Second’s time—and later, the house 
| was known as Buckingham House, having 
belonged, successively, to the two well- 
known Dukes of the house of Villiers. 
Charles the First bought the house, and 
gave it to his favourite, George Villiers, as 
one gives a trinket to a friend, and the King 
bought it from Cranfield, Earl of Middle- 
sex, a Lord Treasurer of the period, in 
whose time was erected the handsome 
gateway by Inigo Jones, which, at a later 
| period, was removed to Chiswick House. 
| And before the house became Buckingham 
| House it was known as Salisbury House, 
| from Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, who 
inherited it from his sagacious father 
who got it as a gift from a woman— Lady 
Dacre—the widow of that Lord Dacre 
whose distinction it is that his father was 
hanged for murder. 

All this brings us well up the stream of 
|| time to Elizabeth’s days ; and, earlier still, 
| we shall find the Paulets in possession, 
who got the place as it were from the edge 
of the axe—the axe that struck off the gray 
and venerated head of Sir Thomas More. 

For here stood More’s house, no doubt ; 
his house with the famous garden where 
King Harry walked in familiar intercourse 
with the sagacious old Chancellor, his arm 
over the other’s shoulder. Here came 
Erasmus, who has given us one of his 
vivid pictures of the Chancellor and his 
family. Indeed, in one way or another, 
the figure of Sir Thomas More seems more 


to and fro from those stairs by the river ; 
the waterway was London’s great highway 
then, and all the world passed up and down 
on the bright sparkling stream, in the 
bravery and show of a continuous pageant. 
Was it to Westminster for the Court and 
the King, or to Lambeth for the Arch- 
bishop, or to Fulham for our friend the 
Bishop—all was one to the sturdy oarsmen ; 
till at last they brought him to Traitor’s Gate 
and the Tower, and Father Thames saw 
him no more. But we still hear the echo 
of the frosty merriment of the old states- 
man who clings to his jokes to the end, 
and takes leave of the world with a quip 
and a quirk, honestly believing that he is 
to join a merrier assembly in heaven. 

And now the river lies before us in all 
its stillness and gloom, but with a wondrous 
light upon it that transforms and ennobles 
the whole scene. Great banks of vapour 
rise in masses above, the clouds of heaven 
mingling with the fumes of earth ; and yet, 
through ail, there breaks a strange and 
mystic radiance. 

On one hand rises a forest of timbers 
from a chaos of cranes, of piles and 
caissons, of scaffolding and other gear. 
The old bridge of Battersea is gone, and 
its successor is gradually rising from all 
that confusion. Beyond, the steamboats 
all lie in a clump, and Battersea rises from 
the opposite bank, all as dark as a thunder- 
cloud, and edged with the radiance from 
above. The river, sweeping round in a 
silvery reach, breaks in the foreground 
into all kinds of plays of light and shadow, 
and the barges moored below show their 
masts and flapping streamers, and high- 
peaked booms all swathed in red sails. 

It is well to remember now that we are 
upon Cheyne Walk, and all this gloomy 
radiance seems a fitting accompaniment 
to the memories that come upon us con- 
cerning Thomas Carlyle, and the silent 
gloom of his latter days which were still not 
without gleams of inner light that broke 
through at times. Ata street corner some 
of his disciples have placed a medallion of 
the grim old sage, recording how he lived 
and died at number thirty-four of this 
same Cheyne Walk. 

And a great block of new, red dwell- 
ings towering high, and dwarfing the 
pleasant old mansions and comfortable 
houses, bears the name of Carlyle Mansions. 
There are many fine old houses along the 
river front. Lindsey House, which, in its 





altered, divided state, retains the name of 


familiar to us than that of any other man 
its founder, Bertie, Earl of Lindsey. 


of his period. Often his barge went 
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In one of these houses lived John Mar- 
tin, the painter. And close by was the 
cottage, a modest but respectable little 
dwelling, where a greater artist, Turner, 
spent the last days of his life, in hiding 
from his friends—living with burly Mrs. 
Booth, and generally known in the neigh- 
bourhood as Admiral Booth, and supposed 
to be an old sailor in retirement. 

Rossetti,too, lived at sixteen Cheyne Walk. 
And, indeed, it would be difficult to find 
any other riverside terrace that has such 
associations as this famous Cheyne Walk. 

And who is Cheyne ? it may be asked. 
Whose name is so honoured ? 

When a daughter of that famous 
Cavendish, Earl of Newcastle, who fought 
so stoutly for King Charles in the North, 
and who wrote a notable book on “ Horse- 
manship,” married Charles Cheyne, a man 
not remarkable in himself, who twinkles 
feebly as a satellite of the planet Cavendish, 
she bought out of her dowry the old Palace 
of Chelsea, and its Manor. The Palace 
was in Cheyne Walk, a little to the east- 
ward of the Albert Bridge of these latter 
days, and traces of its garden walls were to 
be met with thirty or forty years ago 
behind Cheyne Walk. 

But to realise old Chelsea, we must go 
back to the time when it existed as a 
riverside village, with church and manor 
house, as quiet and sequestered as any 
village couid be. The manor belonged 
originally to the Convent of Westminster, 
and the manor-house doubtless made a 
pleasant country-seat for the Abbot when 
he desired change of air. But in some 
way or other the place had come into lay 
hands before the dissolution of monasteries, 
and Henry the Eighth acquired it honestly 
enough, and built a riverside Palace there. 
It is curious to note how fond the Royal 
Bluebeard was of the river. From Green- 
wich to Bridewell, from Westminster to 
Chelsea, again to Richmond, the King 
might row from palace to palace—and he 
must needs have Hampton, too, from the 
wily Cardinal; and then there was lordly 
Windsor at the head of all. To return to 
Cheisea, this new Palace was given as a 
Dower House to Catherine Parr, and on 
the lXing’s death, she retired to Chelsea, 
and soon married the Lord High Admiral 
Seymour, The Princess Elizabeth came to 
live with the newly married pair, and Lady 
Jane Grey, then a child of eleven years, 
was also an inmate of the Palace. “ The 
weakes be shorter at Chelsey than at other 
places,” wrote Catherine to her husband, 





who, however, treated her badly, and 
was commonly reported to have poisoned 
her, hoping to marry the Princess Elizabeth 
when his wife was out of the way. 

After the death of Catherine, Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, got possession of 
the Palace, and after his execution his 
widowed Duchess was permitted to reside 
there, and died at Chelsea, and was buried 
in the church, where her monument is still 
to be seen. Eventually the Palace was 
given by Charles the First to the Duke of 
Hamilton, and was forfeited during the 
Commonwealth, and, after passing through 
various hands, was bought, as has been 
already told, by Lady Jane Cheyne. And 
if her ladyship is permitted to revisit these 
glimpses of the moon, and to haunt her 
favourite walk, she need not want for 
distinguished company from the old Palace 
walks, 

The old manor-house, superseded by the 
Palace, was placed nearer the church, and 
is commemorated in Manor Street, Lau- 
rence Street, and probably in Justice Walk. 
For the manor had its own jurisdiction : 
with a cage for recusants, and a pair of 
stocks for minor offenders. And there 
lived the Laurences, who were originally, 
perhaps, the King’s stewards, but who were 
the chief family of local importance in 
Chelsea from the time of Henry the Eighth 
to 1714, when they disappear, and their 
house was occupied by the old Duchess of 
Buccleuch, and Monmouth. Eventually 
the whole property—-manor-house, palace, 
and manor—came into the hands of 
Sir Hans Sloane, the celebrated physician, 
who retired to Chelsea to spend his 
old age far from the madding crowd. 
Sir Hans originally intended that his 
famous collections should be preserved 
at his own house, the Palace of 
Chelsea, which thus had a narrow escape 
of preservation as a museum ; but in the 
end the collections were purchased by the 
Goverument and removed to Montague 
House, now the British Museum, and the 
old Palace was brought down with a run. 
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old brick church has a quaint and pleasing 
aspect, with ornate tombs clustered abvut, 
adorned with urns and garlands, the whole 
in good keeping with the old-world aspect 
of the neighbourhood. Church Street, too, 
bears the aspect of the humdram, quiet 
street of the eighteenth century, not 
much altered since Dean Swift lodged 
there one summer. 

Another street which bears the same 
cachet of old times is Danvers Street 
“ This is Danvers Street,” records a florid 
little plaque built into one of the houses, 
with the date, 1696. When the street was 
built — not with its present houses, but 
their predecessors — Danvers House was 
still standing: a magnificent house, built 
by Sir John Danvers, on the site of what 
was perhaps Lady More’s house, allotted 
to her after her husband’s execution, when 
she was lefc almost penniless. The 
entourage of the mansion may be traced 
in Paulton Square. After Danvers came 
the Duke of Wharton, and the grounds 
about were known as Wharton’s Park, the 
memory of which is preserved in Park 
Chapel, and Park Walk. In 1721, 
Wharton Park was planted with mulberry 
trees, and it was intended to work a patent 
for the production of raw silk with cocoons 
spun upon the premises. But silk never 
became a domestic product in Chelsea. 

More successful were the potteries—suc- 
cessful, that is, in the beautiful faience they 
produced, for, commercially, they hardly 
paid their way. There was something 
exotic and artiticial about their constitution 
from the first. The Duke of Cumberland, 
of Culloden fame, was their chief founder, 
and they began work in the year of his 
great victory, 1745, and lasted not more 
than twenty years, as everything connec'ed 
with the works was sold in 1764, and 
workmen and patterns transferred to 
Derby. The kilns were in Laurence 
Street, at the corner of Justice Walk. 

Chelsea’s other great product, Caelsea 
bung, are still to be met with in the 
neighbourhood; but the whimsical old 
Ban House, with its fantastical piazzas, 
which stood in Grosvenor Row, near the 
river, disappeared in 1839, Vanished, 
too, has Don Saltero’s Museum and C.-ff+e 
House, where Sir Hans Sloaue’s servant, 
one Salter, exercised the crafts of barber 
aud restaurateur, as well as showman. 
Salter came to Chelsea in 1695, long before 
his master, Sir Hans, and his house was 
long a resort of wits and men of fashion, 
in rustication ; and Richard Steele has 


described it in one of his papers in the 
‘¢ Tatler.” 

Jast a year before Salter—that is, in 
1694—came to Chelsea for its fine air 
aud the repose of solitude, Hortense de 
Mancini, errant princess, Cardinal Mazarin’s 
niece, and the wife of the Duc de 
Lamailleraye, with whom she carried 
on an everlasting “procés.” The enormous 
wealth which her uncle had bequeathed her 
disappeared between husband and lawyers. 
And the brilliant De Mancini came to 
Chelsea rather poor and out at elbows, 
and seems never to have paid her parish 
rates, She was glad, too, to share the 
profits of a Basset table, which a French 
adventurer established in her salons; and 
the gay world who dined or supped at her 
tables were accustomed, it is said, to leave 
gold or silver coins in their napkins as 
an acknowledgement for the hospitality 
they had shared. Her house was in 
Paradise Row—a name which has been 
inconsiderately changed to Queen’s Road, 
a road which leads directly from Cheyne 
Walk to the Hospital. 

Bat before we leave the river terrace, 
we may remark more empatically the dis- 
appearance of old Battersea Bridge, and 
the gradual mounting up of its successor, 
just to note the date of the building of the 
old wooden pile bridge, A D. 1771, which 
has thus seen over a century of traffic to 
and fro, and has for a similar period vexed 
the souls of oarsmen shooting its arches, 
say on a dark night, with a strong ebb tide 
whirling about the piles. 

Away from the river leads the Queen’s 
Road, with a great Cheyne House in red 
brick buttressing the corner. The police- 
man standing there, and the costermonger 
with his barrow farther on, have never 
heard of Paradise Row, or receive the 
suggestion that perhaps it is this very 
street, with anything but credulity and with 
a slight doubt as to the good faith of the 
questioner. But there is Paradise Walk. 
Aiways there is Paradise Walk, which the 
authorities of Chelsea have not changed to 
Qeen’s Walk, as in consistency they 
snould have done. But what a glimpse 
of Paradise we gain looking down this 
walk ; the houses small and ancient, with a 
ferocious kind of gloom about them! If 
here is Paradise, we will travel in some 
other direction. 

Aud here the Hospital comes in sight, 
always comely and pleasant to the eye, 
with its solid elegance such as Wren could 





breathe into bricks and stone. Here was 
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once a college of divinity founded by 
James the First, which hardly viable from 
the beginning, came to an end with the 
Monarchy, and happily was not restored 
therewith. Charles the Second gave the 
college to the Royal Society as a kind of 
endowment of research; but it was only a 
burden on their hands. And then came 
Nell Gwynne to Chelsea. 

There is nothing prettier, in the not 
very pretty history of the times of Charles 
the Second, than the story of Nell Gwynne’s 
dream. How pretty Nell was riding in 
the King’s gilt coach, but very disconsolate 
and out of spirits; the King rallying 
her, upon which she confessed that her 
distress was owing to the following 
dream : 

“Methought I was in the fields at 
Chelsea, and slowly there rose before my 
eyes a beautifal palace of a thousand 
chambers ; and in and out thereof walked 
divers many old and worn-out soldier men 
with all kinds of wounds and scars, and 
many maimed as to their limbs... . All 
of them were aged and past service; and 
as they went out and came in, the old 
men cried: ‘God bless King Charies!’ 
And I awoke, and so sore discomfited, that 
it was only a dream.” 

The King was touched with Nell’s 
story, and vowed then and there, with a 
strong oath, that her dream should be 
turned to reality. Others were interesting 
themselves for the poor, worn-out, wounded 
soldiers, who had no resource but mendi- 
cancy for their old age. Sir Stephen Fox, 
the Paymaster-General, was very active 
in the matter, and John Evelyn had a 
hand in it, too; but it was Nell Gwynne 
who made the project move, which other- 
wise would have fallen into the limbo 
of good intentions. 

This is not the place, however, to write 
a history of the Hospital. But as to its 
outward relations, it is curious to note that 
on the roof of the Hospital a semaphore 
station was established in 1793, in com- 
munication with the telegraph on the roof 
of the Admiralty; Chelsea signalling to 
Wimbledon, and the message carried from 
height to height till it reached Portsmouth. 
Another semaphore on the west wing of 
the Hospital, signalled to the station on One 
Tree Hill, Hampstead, and so to the 
eastern coast at Yarmouth. It was but a 
clumsy method compared with our modern 
telegraphs, and liable to constant interrup- 
tion from fogs. At the present day, by the 
way, how many days in the year is Hamp- 





stead Heath visible from Chelsea Hospital ? 
But the old semaphores brought brave news 
in their day. 

There were and are some fine houses 
about the Hospital—fine in the sense of 
largeness. Gough House, now the Victoria 
Hospital, and a house where Sir Robert 
Walpole lived, and where his elegant wife, 
the mother of Horace, breathed her last. 
And on the eastern side of the Hospital, 
Earl Ranelagh, described by Swift as the 
vainest old fool he ever saw, had built a 
fine house surrounded by beautiful gardens, 
The Earl died and left a daughterand heiress, 
Lady Catherine Jones, who entertained 
King George the First at Ranelagh, accord- 
ing to the following notice: “In July, 1717, 
King George with a large party of his 
nobility, went to Chelsea in an open barge 
attended by a band of music, conducted 
by Handel, who composed his celebrated 
‘ Water Music,’ on the occasion.” 

In 1733, the Ranelagh estate was sold 
in lots, and bought up for the projected 
gardens, of which Lacy, the patentee of 
Drury Lane Theatre, was the chief 
promoter. The Rotunda was opened 
1742, and in 1749, George the Second 
visited the gardens, accompanied by the 
principal nobility, forming a grand jubilee 
féte in the Venetian style. 

Another grand regatta was held in June, 
1775, attended by the Lord Mayor in his 
state barge, and all the Royal Princ:s. 
There was a perfect fair on both sides of 
the water as far as Chelsea; every boat on 
the river was engaged, and music sounded 
on all sides, with salvos of cannon from 
the great houses by the river, When the 
races were over, the whole mass of boats, 
the Lord Mayor and Royal Princes leading 
the procession, floated up the river to 
Ranelagh, where the fashionable world 
were entertained at a grand supper and 
masque. Bartolozzi engraved the tickets, 
and lucky are those whose ancestors pre- 
served their tickets and transmitted them 
to their descendants. 

But with the end of the century, the 
bright star of Ranelagh declined. It was 
no longer the mode, although the grounds 
were sometimes used for fétes and public 
breakfasts. The last great function at 
Ranelagh was a ball of the Knights of the 
Bath in 1803. And two years after 
the Rotunda was taken down, and 
Ranelagh became a thing of the past. 
And part of its site is now a populous 
neighbourhood, with a Ranelagh Road 
passing through as a solitary reminder of 
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its existence. And that is just behind the 


great barracks which no doubt occupy part 
of the old gardens, while railway-sidings 
and sheds are accountable for the rest. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER V, “MOIS DE MARIE.” 


ANTOINETTE was very much disappointed 
that her father did not come home on 
Saturday. It had flashed across her mind 
that she might write to him and ask him 
to do so, but then came the feeling that 
she could not do this without her step- 
mother’s knowledge, and that her step- 
‘| mother would thinkit avery odd proceeding. 
When she saw the detestable cousin, how- 
ever, she felt sorry that she had not done 
it in spite of everything. And she was 
rather lonely all that evening, while 
Madame de Montmirail and Captain 
Percival seemed to talk unceasingly of old 
recollections, from which she was shut out. 
To be sure, now and then, the Marquise 
remembered her manners so far as smilingly 
to ask her to excuse them, and perhaps, if 
the Marquis had been-at home, he might 
have enjoyed talking about England as 
much as they did; but then Antoinette 
won!d not have felt lonely. 

There was nothing strange or foreign in 
being alone with her stepmother, as she 
often happened to be. Celia was generally 
a very pleasant companion; she had a 
great power of adapting herself to cir- 
cumstances, and to the ideas and ways 
of the country she lived in. Dress, 
food, religion, manners—everything came 
easily to Celia, her convictions not being 
deep on any of these subjects. Achille, 
for a man, was inclined to be ‘ dévot,” 
and she humoured him in this, as in every- 
thing else. Considering that she was a 
convert, and not a very zealous one, the 
way in which she kept up Catholic obser- 
vances was a credit to the Montmirail 
family. 

Bat this was a change in Celia for which 
her cousin Vincent was by no means pre- 
pared. He had never idealised her, like 
Paul Romaine; had never been impressed 
by her angel look as she listened to a 
sermon in Woolsborough Cathedral. He 
was, therefore, a good deal startled when, 
after dinner on Saturday evening, Pierre 





threw open the salon door and announced: 
“ La chapelle est préte.” 

He and his cousin were sitting in two 
great brown and gold arm-chairs, talking 
about England. There was an indefinable 
something in his way of lounging and 
talking which offended Mademoiselle An- 
toinette almost beyond endurance ; she sat 
as far off as possible, her dark, bright head, 
iu the light of the lamp, bent over some 
hoods for village babies, at which she 
stitched away hard. She longed for her 
father ; though no doubt he would behave 
with perfect kindness to this Englishman, 
still the creature could hardly have things 
all his own way, if he were there. She 
remembered a legend of her grandmother, 
who had once asked a rude man if the 
house belonged to him. The recollection 
of that dear grandmother brought up a 
crowd of old traditions, and deepened 
the proud resentment with which the 
young French girl regarded the free-and- 
easy Englishman. 

‘‘He is not agreeable,” she thought. 
“One might forgive him for being badly 
brought up, if he was agreeable. But he 
speaks ill of everybody, and sneers at 
everything, without being clever in the 
least. He is insupportable.” 

When Pierre came in with his announce- 
ment, she got up, laid down her work, and 
looked across the room to her stepmother, 
who smiled a little consciously, and looked 
at Vincent. 

‘*IT thought French people didn’t have 
family prayers!” he said, as he lay back 
in his chair. He looked from Celia to 
Antoinette, but she did not look at him. 

“Not that exactly, you know—” said 
Celia, for once a little confused ; it was not 
nice to be laughed at by Vincent, of all 
people, when she particularly wanted him 
to feel the superiority of her lot in life and 
all its arrangements. ‘‘It is the ‘Mois de 
Marie.’ ” 

“Oh! really I beg your pardon. I am 
very ignorant. And must you attend this 
—this function—yourself? Or can’t you 
stay and talk to me?” 

“No, I can’t. You had better come too. 
It will not hurt you,” said Celia. 

“No, madame, excuse me,” he said. 
“Unless you insist, we will draw the line 
at the ‘Mois de Marie.’ Besides, I should 
be thought a walking profanation.” 

After this he condescended to get up, and 
to hold the door open for the ladies, while 
they threw shawls over their heads and 
went out to the chapel. He followed 
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them out of the room, and lighted a 
cigarette on the terrace, in the warm still 
starlight. Hs saw them go under the 
old archway into the lighted chapel, a 
few other figures following them. After 
standing out there a few minutes, he 
walked slowly and softly to the end of 
the terrace, and mounted the worn stone- 
steps, to where a narrow ray of light fell 
from the low arch of the chapel door; 
somebody had left it a few inches open. 
Vincent walked like a cat—it was one of 
his accomplishments, being as lithe as he 
was strong—and, standing on the step, was 
able to look ia and listen. The little 
chapel was very old, older than the rest of 
the house, with a low, vaulted stone roof, 
and narrow windows. The carved stone 
altar glittered with lights in silver candle- 
sticks ; it had a covering of blue silk and 
lace, and was loaded with flowers, of which 
large pots stood also all round it on the 
floor—roses, geraniums, marguerites. On 
the wall above, hung pictures of saints 
In front, a red carpet was laid down, and 
there was room for about a dozen prie- 
Dieu chairs, at which the ladies and the 
servants were kneeling. A sweet young 
voice was reading the prayers of the 
‘‘ Mois de Marie,” very fast, in a high 
monotone; now and then came a fine 
growl of responses. It was Antoinette 


who was reading: Celia knelt silently | 
| truth she waza better woman then than now. 


beside her, with her face hidden. 

He went lightly down the steps, and 
walked off along the terrace. 
pulled himself together, and 


a life of such confounded humbug. 
On the whole, the thing put him rather 


out of temper, and, when the ladies came | 
back into the salon, he was inclined to} 
This lasted till | 
about haif-past nine, when Mademoiselle | 
Antoinette went away to bed, thus re- | 


be silent and sulky. 


lieving him of what he felt a sort of 
restraint, for he was conscious of her dis- 
like, and inclined to return it, 

Then Celia became industrious, which 
was a little tiresome. She moved herself 
into the lamplight, and began working at 
a large piece of silk embroidery. Certainly 
she made a very pretty picture, sitting 
there in a soft circle of light: a more 
attractive picture, to many eyes, than 
Antoinette with her hoods. Her cousin, 
however, sat and stared at her in a dis- 
contented sort of way. She was, perhaps, 
happier than he wished to see her. He 





Having ! 
lighted | 
another cigarette, he wondered very much | 
how Celia could have given herself up to | 
| duty, with no better object than outward 





could not quite understand her, or the 
reason of it all. On the whole, now, he | 
was a good deal fonder of himself than of | 
her—self-love being a plant which richly 
rewards cultivation—but still she was a | 
most interesting study, and he wanted to 
ask her a great many questions. He was 
only checked by the faint instinct that | 
told him she would not like those qnes- | 
tions ; and even now, perhaps, his curiosity |; 
—a form of self-indulgence—might insist || 
on being gratified in spite of any warning || 
instinct. 

“Why do you work?” he said, with a || 
touch of impatience. ‘Can't you do || 


nothing, and talk to me?” 
“No; I want to finish this,” said Celia, || 
Tell me |, 


calmly. ‘You must amuse me. 
about India; I can listen.” 

“‘T shall do no such thing,” he said. 

A slight smile lingered about Celia’s lips 
as she bent over her work. Vincent was 
so utterly unchanged, so ridiculously like | 
his old self. Every word, every frown, || 
every irritable twist in his chair reminded | 
her vividly of that old summer at Wools- 
borough, when it used to be her business 
to charm his cross tempers away, and when, |, 
without a thought, all through those sunny || 
weeks, of any serious consequence, she 
used to enjoy the fun of feeling her power || 
over him. r 

She had not much heart, even then; butin | 


Her way had been down-hill, though her 

sins had not been very great ones, as the | 
world would see them. But perhaps the 
inward degradation, the falseness to one’s 
self, the playing with life, and love, end 


comfort, and peace, and amusement, may 
in the end bring down a soul to a very low 
depth. There may be more hope for | 
people who have been carried away by a || 
madness of passion, and so have forgotten | 
the honour due to themselves, than fora | 
practical, self-preserving, loveless creature | 
like Celia. 

She had a little thrill of amused excite- |; 
ment, as she sat there working, and || 
knew that her influence over Vincent |. 
was just as strong as ever. He did not || 
know it, but she did; and even while she | 
thought him a fool for his pains, she liked 
him intensely, and was conscious of a 
thought which came of itself—and, to do 
her justice, was not dwelt upon : 

“ After all, I ought to have married 
him.” 

Then she reminded herself of what 
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she had always known—that he would 
have been a tyrant. No, it was all for the 
best ; an ill-tempered man would be a 
terrible bore to live with; and Achille was 
simply the perfection of a husband. He 
adored her; and most certainly she was 
quite contented with him. 

“Do you think Antoinette pretty ?” she 
asked presently, with an idea of turning 
Vincent’s thoughts and talk away from 
herself. 

“Yes — rather,” he said carelessly. 
“ Very French; too dark. Those sort of 
eyes and hair are uninteresting—to me, at 
least. I suppose she is like her father. 
How old is she—sixteen ?” 

“ She is eighteen,” said Celia. 

‘Really! A stepdaughter nearly as old 
as yourself, She is very childish for her 
age. Is that your arrangement ?” 

Celia laughed. 

“‘ Not at all,” she said. ‘It is the way 
with French girls, But 4 

*‘ Married out of the nursery. When is 
she going to be married? Ah, my manners 
are very bad. You were saying some- 
thing.” 

“YT was going to tell you,” said Celia, 
“that she is not like her father at all. Has 
nobody told you what he is like? It seems 


so odd that you have never seen him.” 
“Romaine picked him up first, didn’t 

he? That was very queer,” said Vincent ; 

and then he covered this remark with a 


laugh. ‘Well, what are the looks of 
Monsieur le Marquis?—No; nobody told 
me, I didn’t ask.” 

“Look at that photograph on the table 
close to you,” said Celia. 

Vincent snatched up a brass frame, out 
of which Achille de Montmirail, broad, 
fair, handsome, the picture of honesty 
and good-humour, looked him straight in 
the face with wide-open eyes. He held it 
in his hand for a minute or two, then put 
it quietly down. 

“He is not much like a Frenchman,” he 
said. 

“He is a thorough Frenchman of the 
best kind,” said Celia. ‘ But you English- 
men know nothing whatever about them.” 

“Very likely not. He is a good-looking 
man, at any rate.” 

“When he was quits young, people 
thought him the handsomest man in 
France,” said the Marquise, with a shade 
of satisfaction. 

“His looks may be called good in 
another sense, too,” said Vincent, not 
unpleasantly. 





‘“ And what his looks are, he is,” she 
said. 

“The fact is, Madame la Marquise 
thinks herself a lucky woman.” 

‘‘No one will venture to tell her that 
she is anything else.” 

“JT don’t suppose any one will,” said 
Vincent. “There is one thing more 
certain, though P 

“ What may that be ?” 

“That Monsieur le Marquis is a lucky 
man. An English beauty, an English 
heiress—-it is not every Frenchman who 
makes such a catch as that. It entitles 
him to the everlasting hate of all English- 
men. I should like a war between England 
and France. I should like to command 
the regiment that takes your village, and 
to have the pleasure of looking on while 
this house is burnt down. Set it on 
fire myself, perhaps! that would be a 
grand revenge.” 

Celia laughed. “Horrid, ungrateful 
wretch!” she said. ‘ But you would not 
find it so easy to set this house on fire. 
The walls are at least two yards thick.” 

“Qh, it should burn, it should burn,” 
said Vincent, and his eyes ran round the 
room, as if in search of the most inflammable 
corner. “ Ungratefal, you say! And pray 
what have I to be grateful for?” 

“For a much better dinner than you 
would have had at River Gate,” Celia 
answered lightly. 

‘* Well, you are right. And I appreci- 
ated that, I assure you. Still, even at 
River Gate, there is a change for the 


better in the cook line. What a barbarous |! 


monster my mother had that summer, do |} 
you remember? She could covk nothtng 
but ‘rosbif.’ Do you still like ‘rosbif?’” 

“T never liked it,” said Celia, ‘I hate 
English cookery. Perhaps that was why 
I married a Frenchman.” 

“Tt is the only reason that seems at all | 
reasonable,” said her cousin. “ If I married 
a Frenchwoman, I’m afraid it wouldn’t 
answer in the same way. But what a 
thing, to be sure of a good dinner for the 
rest of your life! Somehow, Celia, to 
change the subject, you have not developed 
as I expected you would.” 

* Developed! What do you mean?” 

“T always thought, that if you could 
ever do exactly what you pleased, you 
would turn out rather a dashing sort of 
woman—if not fast, horsey. I amastonished 
to find you living quietly in this lonely sort 
of place, with nobody to amuse you but a 
girl, and nothing to do but needlework 
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and devotions. Your adopted country 
would let you live a much jollier life than 
that, I know. You might be in Paris, as 
gay as any one else, and down here you 
might do anything on earth you pleased. 
I expected you to meet me to-day at the 
station in a high cart, driving tandem. 
Isn’t that the sort of thing you would like ? 
Instead of that, you are the pink of pro- 
priety in a carriage and pair. Isn’t it very 
slow ?” 


“ Anything for a quiet life,” said Celia, | 


smiling over her work, 

‘*So it seems; but do you really think 
so?” 

“T am older, wiser, lezier, than when 
you knew me, Vincent,” she said. ‘There 
are lots of people like me; they want to 


do things when they can’t, and they don’t | 


do them when they can. Besides, some 
men are old-fashioned enough to hate all 
that sort of thing for their wives, and my 
husband is one of them. So now you 
know.” 

“Ts it that you won’t, or can’t?” 

**T could, but I don’t care to attempt it. 
I should lose more than I should gain. He 
and his family are satisfied with me as I 
am.” 

“ And you like to be admired for a sort 
of character you don’t possess. What an 
actress you are!” 

“And what a cousin you are!” said 
Celia, with perfect coolness and good- 
humour. ‘‘Suppose we talk about some- 
thing more iuteresting.” 

“Certainly. Have you yet arranged a 
marriage for Miss Antoinette?” 

“Does that interest you? No, indeed, 
we have not thought aboutit. Antoinette 
will not have much fortune, poor child! 1 
am afraid it will be a difficulty.” 

“Why ? she is the only child—at 
least ¥ 

“Yes,” said Celia quickly. 
father had very little indeed of his own. 
Just this house, and not much land with it. 
Her mother’s fortune was very small, too ; 
she was one of a large family; it was a 
foolish marriage, And my money, you 
know—well, you must understand that I 





| him,’ 





“ But her | 


am quite independent. We married with 
‘séparation de biens.’ Everything I have 
is entirely my own; and as a good deal of 
my money has been spent on restoring this 
house, it is settled on me for my life. Any- 
how, a certain part of my husband’s 
property comes to me by law.” 

“On the whole, a very comfortable 
arrangement for you,” said Vincent, 
“especially as you are sure to survive 

Celia looked a little grave. She stooped 
down to examine the shades in her work, 
then said, without looking up: 

“He is a good many years older than 
I am; but I hope I shall not survive 
him. He deserves to live a hundred 
years.” 

‘You are much more likely to live a 
hundred years,” said Vincent. ‘One does 
not quite see why people like you should 
ever die. I always thought that such a 
remarkable thing about you—that you 
should never have had even a_finger- 
ache. You are not going to bed?” 

She was putting aside her silks, and 
rolling up her work with quiet, deliberate 
movements, 

“ Yes,” she said. 
so are you, no doubt.” 

She was again the stately young 
Marquise who had met him at the 
station ; not the girl who long ago, in the 
old inn garden by the river, had objected 
to being told that she knew nothing of 
pain. She gave him her hand with an 
air which was not exactly friendliness ; 
it seemed meant to remind him, 
gently, that he had his limits, and might 
as well keep to them ; the personal talk he 
was so fond of might go too far. They 


“T am sleepy, and 


'were not quite on the old River Gate 


terms, kind and hospitable as she might 


e. 

Ho wished her good-night half sulkily. 
| He afterwards reflected that if she chose 
| to give herself airs, he would go away 
to-morrow; but then curiosity said he 

must see her husband, this man for whom, 

with all her coldness, she was certainly a 
| little sensitive. 
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NEWEST INVENTION— 
GREATEST NOVELTY. “ They a erfectly, and are far su- 
. perior to all the other ue Se have 


tried,”—(Signed) MARIE Ri 
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DIAGONAL SEAM CORSET 


Patented in England and on the Conti- 
nen not split in the teams 
nov tear in the Fabric. 


Exquisite model, Perfect comfort. 
Guaranteed wear. 


Beware of worthless Imitations. 
read enuine Y & N Corsetis stamped, 
N Patent Diagonal 
Beams Corset, No. 116,” in oval. 
Gold Medal, New Zealand Exhibition, 1882. 
Gold Medal, HIGHEST AWARD for Corsets, 
London International Exhibition, 
LATEST AWARD!!! id M 
Exhibition, Edinburgh, r 
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JEWSBURY: BROWN’S 
ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE 


Oriental — 
or LOOthz: 


YEARS 
IN USE. 

CAUTION. 
THE GENUINE ONLY 
JEWSBURY & BROWN, P aste 


All Perfumers and Chemists. 1/6 & 2/6 Pots. 





BORAX DRY SOAP 


—QUEEN’S PATENT FOR EXCELLENCE - 


‘ls the Best’’ and most convenient for daily use, 
Packets, %-lb., %-lb., & 1-lb. each. 


Sold by all Grocers and Dealers in Soap. 
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NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
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BaNKERS: Bank oF Ena@uanp, Unton Banx Or Lonpow, 

Limitsp, and Ban« or Scotianp. 
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tius, Hong-Kong, Mahé (Seychelle- im), Shan hai, Singapore, 
Yokohama, and in Australia at Melbourne and Sydney. 

The Bank buys and sells bills of exchange, makes tele- 
gre hic transfers, issues letters of credit and circular notes 

lable throughout the world, forwards bills for collection, 
wadertabes the purchase and sale of secur ties, holds them 
for safe custody, and realises interest and dividends ; col- 
lects pay and pensions, pays insurance premiums and club 
subscriptions, and transacts banking and agency business 
generally. Interest ALLOwED on Dzpostts. 
, At 3, 5, or 7 years’ notice, 5 per cent. per annum, 
” 9 to 12 months’ ,, 4} ” ” 
” 6, a ba ” ” : ” ” 
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CAUTION.—The names of CROSSE & BLACKWELL are 
on the labels and capsules of the bottles. 











ore Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 


on MOEDER'S Hire System. | 
SE THE ORIGINAL, BEST, AND MOST LIBERAL. | 


HA Founded "4D. 1868, 
fA Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
ij i Full partiulars, estimates, Press opinions, private testimonials, post free. 


/ h ESTABLISHED 1862. ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 
AN 7//) A Six-Roomed House Furnished Complete for £50. || 
‘i\/ || An Eight-Roomed House Furnished Complete for £100. 
oa A Twelve-Roomed House Furnished Complete for £300. 
=o “] 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road ; § 19, 20,21, Morwell St., W. 
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PREPARED BY A NEW AND SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC PROCESS. 
Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D.—“ 7 W. H. BR. STANLEY, M.D.--“I consider it 


have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It ia| a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is highly con- 
especially adapted to those whose digestive organs | | centrated, and therefore economical as a family 
are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a/ food. It is the drink par excellence for children, 
substitute for tea for young persons.” | and gives no trouble in making.” 
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